AUGUS 


LANDECK 
SHAINMAN 


JULY 


SONGS OF AMERICA 


ae 


Birds’ Courting Song Arr. Siegmeister SATB 
Crazy Johnny (Story of Johnny Appleseed)........ Arr. Siegmeister............... SATB, SSA, SA or TB 
Lift Ev'ry Voice and Sing (Negro National Anthem) TTBB, SATB, SSA, SAB 
My Native Land Kleinsinger. SATB, TTB 
The Devil and the Farmer's Wife Arr. Siegmeister SATB (30¢) 


SPANISH AND ENGLISH TEXT 


Amapola Dorme, Dorme (Portuguese).....Mignone.....SSA 

TTBB, SATB, SSA, SAB, Hig gs SA or TB El Rancho Grande 
Andalucia..........LeCuond........1 TBB, SATB, SSA TTBB, SATB, SSA, SAB, TTB 
Ba-tu-ca-da SATB Morena, Morena (Portuguese) 


Mignone..... SATB 


FOR YOUNGER GROUPS 


Changing of the Guard TTBB, SATB, SSA, SA or TB 
Down South TTBB, SATB, SSA, SAB, TTB, SA or TB 
Giddy-Ap Little Rockin’ Horse TTBB, SATB, SSA, SAB, TTB, SA or TB 
In the Little Red Schoolhouse TTBB, SSA, SAB, TTB, SA or TB 
Parade of the Wooden Soldiers TTBB, SATB, SSA, SAB, TTB, SA or TB 
Tiny Town TTBB, SSA, SAB, TTB, SA or TB f. 
Tom Thumb’s Drum SATB, SSA, SAB, TTB, SA or TB 
Toymaker’s Dream TTBB, SATB, SSA, TTB, SA or TB t 
HUNGARIAN CZECHO-SLOVAKIAN . 
The TTBB, SATB TTBB, SATB, SSA SATB ir 
Longing.....TB (a cappella with oboe obb.) In June Time Moravia U 
Northern Dream (S. Rachmaninoft....SAA My Good Mother cc Nitra ye 
Serenade (A. Borodin)... TTBB (a cappella) They Are Mowing While the Stream Flows Ever Onward ) 
Price 20¢ each th 
(except where otherwise noted) si 
B 
CHORAL ALBUMS 
al 
HORA DEL CANTO “GIT ON BOARD" SONGS OF ol 
(The Hour of Singing) Compiled by Beatrice Landeck EARLY AMERICA q 
26 selected songs of Latin-America in | 68 songs for mixed chorus or solos— Arranged by Elie Siegmeister 
choral arrangements with piano accom- | songs everyone is singing—an incom- | 16 significant songs arranged for mixed 
paniment. Both Spanish and English | parable collection as sung by free men | chorus. A brilliant anthology of Ameri- 
| text. the world over. can folk ballads. 
50¢ $1.00 $1.00 


Available at your Music Dealer or from 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


RCA BUILDING ° RADIO CITY ° NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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the rhythmic 
and hormone 
approach 


‘pond playing 


A NEW METHOD THAT WILL HELP YOU 
to turn out better bands faster 


Here's a unique rhythmic and harmonic approach to band training 
....A simplified method that greatly speeds progress 
in teaching the fundamentals of band playing. 


Using this new Boosey and Hawkes method, you first divide 

your band into four basic groups for sectional rehearsals 
preparing them technically for the full band playing which comprises 
the greater portion of the lesson. 


The result is a finer performance in less time. 


But let the full conductor's 
The price is $3.50 for the 160-page score. Send for yours today, 


score itself tell the story. 


and you will receive it at the special pre-publication price 
of 31.00, postpaid. Owing to the limited 
quantity, offer is subject to withdrawal without notice. 


BY JOSEPH SKORNICKA AND JOSEPH BERGEIM 


AND HAWKES 668 AVENUE NEW YORK 


JULY-AUGUST 1947 


SPECIAL 


Pre-Pullication 
OFFER 


Examine the contents of the full con- 
ductor’s score, and we believe you'll 
want to use this new method in your 
training program. That’s why Boosey 
and Hawkes makes this unusual offer — 
good for a limited time only. 


FULL CONDUCTOR’S SCORE 
e 


Regularly $3.50. Yours for... 


Mail a dollar bill today, and you'll be 
among the first to receive a copy, post- 
paid. Go over it at your leisure with the 
idea of ordering instrumental parts 
later. Full instrumentation available by 
August at 75c each. 
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—we proudly present the 
newest publications in 


CENTURY 


ALEXANDRE GRETCHANINOFF 
PETITE SUITE, Opus 176 


3778 Etude, Eb-2 
3779 Romance, F-2 
3780 Polka, Bb-2 


3781 Wistful Mazurka 
colinque), Fm-2 
3782 Russian Dance (Kamarinskaya), F-2 


REPRESENTATIVE MOVEMENTS 
FFROM GREAT SONATAS OF 
ALL PERIODS 


3789 Sonatina im G-4orcccoenennnn C. P. E. Bach 


3790 Allegretto, Sonata in D-4 
j. C. F. Bach 


3791 Allegro, Sonata in Bb, K.333, Bb-4 
Mozart 


3792 Rondo, Viennese Sonatina No. 1, C-3 
Mozart 


3793 Finale, Sonata No. 7, D-4 Haydn 
3794 Allegretto, Sonata Op. 14, No. 1, Em-4 


(Mazurka Melan- 


Beethoven 
3795 Andante, Sonata Op. 79, Gm-4 
Beethoven 
3796 Andante, Sonata Op. 120, D-4 
Schubert 
3797 Allegro, Sonata (To Julia), G-3 
Schumann 
3798 Andante, Sonata Op. 1, Cm-5S..Brahms 


NEGRO SPIRITUALS IN SIMPLE 
MODERN ARRANGEMENTS BY 
BERT REISFELD 


3830 Deep River, F-2 
3831 Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen, 
G-2 


3832 Roll Jordan Roll, C-2 
3833 Somebody’s Knocking at Your Door, 
F-2 


3834 Sometimes I Fell Like a Motherless 
Child, Gm-2 


3835 Standin’ in the Need of Prayer, F-2 


20c a copy 
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SOME of the problems of music 

educators seem to be truly peren- 
nial in character. Casual examina- 
tion of the writings of music educa- 
tors of two, three, or four decades 
ago—and of the records of their dis- 
cussion meetings—discloses that they 
were then concerned with many of 
the same questions of classroom 
practices and procedures that are 
basic in the profession today. 

One of the most debated topics 
in the whole history of American 
music education has been that of 
music reading. Just how much music 
reading skill may reasonably be ex- 
pected from ‘‘average” youngsters in 
elementary school, in junior high 
school, in high school, in college? 
How much should be expected from 
the “talented” pupils who will have 
more than average music careers? 
How can the “average” and the 
“talented” be accommodated and 
trained to the advantage of both 
under conditions which prevail in 
most of our schools? 

Just how much emphasis can 
safely be placed upon the develop- 
ment of music reading skill without 
doing damage to the other aspects 
of music training that are included 
in what is often referred to as the 
“activity program”? Is reading skill 
best developed in a strictly mechan- 
istic manner with formal drills apart 
from musical context, or through 
“pieces” of music? 

When should music reading be be- 
gun in the school? In the primary 
grades? In the intermediate grades? 
In the junior high school? Which 
level of beginning will produce the 
most effective results in the long 
run? 

What (whose) “method” is the 
best? Does better music reading re- 
sult when the sol-fa syllables are 
used, or are syllables a hindrance to 
reading, from the standpoint of both 
pupil interest and efficiency? 


These are only a few of the many 
questions about music reading that 
have been debated in music educa- 
tion circles for many years. ‘That 
they have been so long and so much 
debated is to the credit of the pro- 
fession, except for the fact that all 
the talk and argument have resulted 
in very few conclusions, even of a 
general nature, that are widely 
agreed upon and accepted as basic 
principes by the profession as a 
whole. Most contentions concerning 
music reading must, even today, be 
based upon purely personal prem- 
ises arrived at through personal and 
pragmatic experience. After so many 
years of organized music education 
in our schools, do we not have good 
reason to wonder why at least some 
of these many questions concerning 
music reading have not been more 
objectively scientifically an- 
swered? The research findings and 


reports in this field are pitifully 


small and inadequate in relation to 
the size and scope of the problem. 
This situation should constitute a 
real challenge to our professional 
groups. 

In recent years, during which the 
music education program has ex- 
panded tremendously in many direc- 
tions, music reading has come in for 
less attention and debate, and, in 
some instances, has been actually 
neglected. 

So it is with pleasure that we pre- 
sent in this issue two articles written 
by men who have direct responsi- 
bility for supervision of the elemen- 
tary school music in their school 
systems. They are thoughtful in es- 
tablishing a_ philosophical back- 
ground for whatever procedures and 
practices they may establish in their 
schools. It is heartening to observe 
this kind of interest and approach 
and it is to be hoped that we will 
see a general increase of interest in 
the study of this basic problem. 
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Another “grass roots’ problem is 
that of the place of the classroom 
teacher in the whole scheme of mu- 
sic education. Let no one hold to 
the mistaken idea that music educa- 
tors, themselves specialists in their 
field, can alone accomplish much in 
the huge job of reaching millions of 
youngsters in the elementary school. 
Their occasional visits to each class- 
room will not amount to much un- 
less the classroom teacher is in there 
pitching between those visits. As one 
distinguished educator said recently 
while attending a meeting of music 
educators, “Why, you folks are bare- 
ly scratching the surface when it 
comes to the business of influencing 
the musical tastes and habits of a 
large majority of the school popula- 
tion. And you won’t accomplish 
very much until you find some way 
to get more assistance from class- 
room teachers. And you won’t do 
that until you quit scaring them off 
by being so technical in your ap- 
proach to classroom music.” 

It is well and good to think so 
much of the achievements of our 
bands, orchestras, and choruses but 
there is still a big job to be done 
with the rest of the folks. 
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A selected list of works by 
WILLIAM SCHUMAN 


FOR ORCHESTRA 

American Festival Overture * Symphony No. III 
* Symphony No. IV * Symphony for Strings ¢ 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra * Prayer in Time 
of War * William Billings Overture * Side Show 

Undertow: Choreographic Episodes 

Newsreel: In Five Shots 
FOR BALLET 
Undertow * Night Journey 
SONGS 
Orpheus with His Lute * Holiday Song 


FOR PIANO SOLO FOR BAND 
Three-Score Set Newsreel: In Five Shots 


Schuman 


ORIGINALITY, RESOURCE- 
FULNESS, and deep feeling mark the 
nusic of William Schuman. His com- 
positions, among the favorite contem- 
porary works performed by major 
orchestras here and abroad, reveal a 
preference for large forms, large media, 
large sonorities. Schuman was born in 
New York City in August, 1910. Today 
he is president of the Juilliard School 
of Music. His music has brought him 
many awards and citations including 
the first Pulitzer Prize in Music in 1943, 
the first award of the Critics Circle 
of New York, and two Guggenheim 
Fellowships. 


CHORAL WORKS 


A Free Song: Secular Cantata No.2 * Four Canonic 

Choruses: Epitaph; Epitaph for Joseph Conrad; 

Night Stuff; Come Not * Prologue * Prelude 

The Orchestra Song * Requiescat * Holiday Song 
¢ Te Deum ¢ Truth Shall Deliver 


IN PREPARATION 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 


7 


Mr. Schuman’s compositions are published 
exclusively by 


3 East 43rd Street, New York City 17 
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Music Reading Readiness 


HOWARD N. HINGA 


The assistant director of music education in the schools 


of Rochester, N. Y., makes some interesting observations 


based upon extensive experiments in music reading. 


EADING readiness is a curious 

term. ‘To say that it is a point 
at which the child’s development en- 
ables him to read music symbols 
from the printed page is not very 
meaningful. There are too many im- 
plications to permit dismissing it so 
easily. An adequate understanding 
of the term comes only through an 
appreciation of a situation and at- 
titude, rather than through a defini- 
tion. 

We have used the term reading 
readiness in music, borrowing it 
from experimentation done in word 
reading. It is evident that back- 
ground and experience have much 
to do with the ease and rapidity 
with which children learn to read 
words. Groups who have a_ rich 
background of experiences, coupled 
with the desire to talk about them 
in class discussion and to dramatize 
them, make an easier transition to 
word symbols representing — these 
common experiences. 

Children come to the first: music 
experience with no such background 
and orientation as they bring to the 
first experience of the reading circle. 
To reading they come equipped 
with a vocabulary. Children have 
talked for several years. Their vo- 
cabulary has not been large, but it 
has been adequate to get on in their 
world. Each word has meaning too. 
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Children have seen, felt, and touched 
chair, ball, and grass. There remains 
but to recognize the symbol for an 
already familiar concept. 

When children) approach the 
study of music, many cannot carry a 
melody. Some respond weakly to 
rhythm. To some, just the produc- 
tion of a singing sound is a strange 
experience. ‘The teacher must there- 
fore (as in word reading) provide 
ample opportunity for musical ex- 
perience — looking forward to the 
time when this experience will be 
the basis for gracious and easy 
transition to music symbols. 


Release of Impulses 


There must be, first of all, a peri- 
od of fun through creative responses 
to music. It is a period for the re- 
lease of basic musical impulses, 
rather than factual concepts. A 
young child is always the artist. He 
is an artist in that he spontaneously 
and wholeheartedly gives himself to 
a creative experience. He has the 
capacity to lose himself in it and be- 
come the thing itself. Here is the 
cue to the first approach to music. It 
is not to develop a new process, but 
to strengthen and develop that 
which is innate within the child. 

What then may we expect to build 
up during this period? In terms of 


real musical growth and develop- 


ment, what has been achieved? 
Simply this—a sense of how music 
goes, tonally and rhythmically. This 
feeling for music, this musical intui- 
tion is the basis of the first experi- 
ence with notation. 

It may surprise some of us to re- 
alize that there are people who have 
gone quite a way on just this equip- 
ment. We are familiar with the new 
singer in the church choir whose 
ability to read music or carry a part 
makes him at first a threatening 
liability, but who after a short time 
develops a knack of “how music 
goes,” and while not able to sing 
independently from one wide inter- 
val to another, guranteeing it to 
be correct, still manages to read and 
carry his part with gratifying facility. 
There have been Negro bands in 
which the players had had little 
experience with notation, but in 
their jam sessions produced some 
remarkable music. “These musicians 
have ben hanging around music for 
a long time. This period of incuba- 
tion, so to speak, has developed 
musical intuition. 

To test how much of this has hap- 
pened to a child, let him make up a 
tune of his own. Does it stay in one 
key? Is there a melody? Does it 
“come home” in a_ natural, easy 

(Continued on page 34) 
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HERE was a day not so far 

past when a few wecks of prac- 
tical instruction for two or three 
summers were supposed to be ade- 
quate preparation for*teaching pub- 
lic school music. Gradually, stand- 
ards have been raised until an inten- 
sive four-year program of study, 
usually culminating in some form of 
Bachelor’s degree, is considered a 
normal background. This training 
is more generally given by colleges 
and universities than by any other 
type of institution. But why is the 
college specially fitted to offer such 
instruction? What has the college to 
offer that could not be secured 
through other channels? 

In a panoramic view of education, 
the college and the university assume 
peak positions. Not that higher ed- 
ucation is more, important than 
elementary and secondary education, 
but the college is unique in that it 
so often, in our present-day scheme, 
prepares for professional life. “The 
function of college education has 
been the subject of much_ philo- 
sophic debate. ‘To many, college is 
merely a temporary vacation spot, im- 
portant socially and negligible scho- 
lastically. Some educators believe 
that the college should attempt to 
influence the student from every 
angle — the physical, intellectual, 
social, moral, aesthetic, and spiritual. 
‘They believe his character as well 
as his mind should be developed. 
Other equally noted educators be- 
lieve in concentrating on the intel- 
lectual. Hutchins, of Chicago Uni- 
versity, regards the college as a cit- 
adel of the intellect, a place for 
thinkers. Where, he and others ask, 
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The College Prepares 


School Music Teachers 


VINCENT JONES 


The chairman of the Department of Music Education of 


New York University states some views on the college and 


university training of music educators. 


if not in our colleges, can the mind 
develop to its full extent? Regardless 
of differing philosophies and of the 
many faults of the college, which are 
freely acknowledged by its admin- 
istrators, it is a place of great 
breadth and depth. In its varied life 
it covers a wide cultural area which 
need not be shallow. It serves as an 
excellent background for specialized 
training. 

The urgent plea today is tor more 
teachers of broad education—people 
who are cultured human beings as 
well as specialists in some profession. 
Even those students who are rather 
narrowly professional in attitude can 
scarcely fail to absorb some of the 
breadth of view inherent in college 
life. Those who rebel at required 
courses in literature, history, lan- 
guages, and so on are often honest 
enough to admit their value at a 
later date. In the unconscious con- 
ditioning of student attitude toward 
the intellectual and cultural lies the 
strength of the college. 


Curriculum Pattern 


Turning now to the problem of a 
music education curriculum in a 
college we may ask why it usually 
conforms to standard pattern. 
This is because of the requirements 
of the profession. We can view the 
curriculum as a result of what suc- 
cessful teachers in the field consider 
adequate preparation. ‘This manner 
of attacking the problem will always 
be necessary; job analysis is impor- 
tant. It is possible to view the prob- 
lem philosophically, however, and 
include not only the subjects which 


have been proved necessary, but also 
those which broaden and deepen the 
student’s general point of view. 
What we should strive for is a happy 
combination of the empirical and 
the idealistic. Meanwhile, let us not 
forget state certification require- 
ments! I may add that, with all their 
defects, these requirements have 
been evolved by checking practical 
necessities against some sort of phi- 
losophy. They indicate quite defi- 
nitely the material that must be in- 
cluded in our music education cur- 
riculum. 

First, and most important, the 
college can, through its choral and 
instrumental organizations, provide 
the prospective teacher with the op- 
portunity to participate in the 
world’s best music literature. This 
participation is valuable from two 
angles: it develops a technique of 
performance and provides a musical 
background. The latter can be sup- 
plemented by the courses in survey 
of music literature, where the em- 
phasis is more upon intelligent listen- 
ing than upon performance. These 
two phases are complementary and 
should begin in the freshman year. 
An interesting subject for debate is 
the choice of choral and_ instru- 
mental repertoire. Should our cho- 
ruses sing the well-known (often too 
well-known) masterpieces, concen- 
trating on high standards of perfor- 
mance, or should the emphasis be 
upon less hackneyed works? Both 
procedures have advantages. In 
smaller colleges, far from the large 
urban centers, it might be advisable 
to perform The Messiah, Elijah, 


(Continued on page 35) 
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The Musician and 


the Doctor's Degree 


ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 


A problem of increasing importance in many colleges and 


universities is commented upon by the Dean of the College 
of Music of the University of Colorado. 


OR several years musicians have 

been confronted by an increas- 
ingly urgent problem which they 
have met with a docile acquiescence, 
apparently unconcerned with its im- 
plications. ‘This problem is the grow- 
ing demand that they possess a 
Doctor’s degree, nothing less. ‘That 
such a demand should either be 
resisted or be met in some adequate 
manner has not seemed to occur to 
musicians generally. ‘They have pos- 
sibly felt powerless to combat the 
administrators who have brought 
about this condition. ‘To succumb 
to an attitude of inferiority, under- 
standable as it may be, is neverthe- 
less only apologetic and completely 
inexcusable. 

Musical training may be obtained 
from private teachers, conservatories, 
universities (including colleges), and 
teachers colleges. Since most students 
expect to become teachers, it is nec- 
essary for them to obtain degrees. 
Hence the usual choice of attending 
one of the last two in order to 
obtain their musical education. 

In universities and teachers col- 
leges the usual professional graduate 
degrees available are Master of Mu- 
sic, Master of Music Education, 
Master of Arts with a music major, 
Doctor of Philosophy in musicology 
or composition, and Doctor of Ed- 
ucation with a major in music ed- 
ucation, and for organists and 
church musicians the D.S.M. — 
Doctor of Sacred Music. For teachers 
in public education the Doctor of 
Education degree is being sought 
rather generally. ‘The Doctor of Phi- 
losophy degree in Musicology may 
be secured in several universities and 


colleges. Adequate library facilities 
and competent teachers are luxuries 
that only the more generously en- 
dowed institutions can afford. The 
demand for musicologists still re- 
mains limited. Consequently, the 
few schools which offer work in this 
field for students are well able to 
supply the present needs. There is 
some difference of opinion about the 
musical composition as a major. 
Many purists insist that a Ph. D. 
must be based only on research; that 
since composition is a creative prod- 
uct it should not be accepted as a 
legitimate major. Nevertheless, there 
are several first-class universities in 
which such a course is pursued. 


Two Choices 


With ample opportunities to 
secure a doctorate in two fields, what 
is the situation for the musician 
whose talents and inclinations are 
entirely in the realm of Applied 
Music? At musical conventions this 
very real dilemma has been the 
center of much controversy for a 
number of years. Take the position 
of a pianist, for instance. After he 
has earned a Master of Music degree 
on the basis of advanced study and 
a recital (thesis) of considerable 
artistic merit, further progress in his 
specialty is denied him insofar as it 
may be applied towards a Doctor's 
degree. He may have neither the tal- 
ent nor the inclination for advanced 
work in composition. Lengthy re- 
search in musicology would mean 
the expenditure of at least two years 
without special benefit in his pi- 
anism. Indeed he might be forced to 
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abandon the keyboard entirely dur- 
ing this period. Other instrumen- 
talists and singers are faced with the 
same problem. 

A musician is therefore confronted 
with two choices. Either he must 
invest several thousand dollars and 
two years of precious time in order 
to secure a Ph. D. in a field that may 
be relatively inconsequential, or he 
must resist and deny the demand for 
such a degree as a qualification for 
a position commensurable with his 
actual qualifications. 

In other professions and fields the 
situation is quite different. An engi- 
neer may do graduate work leading 
to the degrees Electrical Engineer, 
Civil Engineer, Chemical Engineer, 
or Architectural Engineer, each com- 
parable to a Master’s degree and 
accepted as the maximum require- 
ment. A Master’s degree in Business 
suffices for at least two-thirds of the 
nation’s faculties in business schools 
in the best universities. Few lawyers 
concern themselves over a Doctor of 
Laws degree, and you will find only 
an occasional Doctor of Medicine 
with a Ph. D. degree. Why, then, is 
the musician faced with the demand 
for a degree which may be of little 
practical value to him unless it is 
indicative of merit in his particular 
specialty? 

When music entered the univer- 
sities and colleges as a subject for 
specialized study, it came in the back 
door. Already it had occupied an ob- 
scure position as a cultural subject in 
the Bachelor of Arts curriculum of 
the college of liberal arts. As de- 
mands increased for larger aspects 

(Continued on page 39) 
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The Non-Singer’ 


LEAH THORPE 


Some results of the work of two of her students are 


presented by the director of the Department of School 


Music, Peabody Conservatory of Music. 


Two student teachers, members of 
the junior class of the School Music 
Department, The Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music, Baltimore, Maryland, re- 
cently submitted a carefully kept record 
of progress and pupil reaction to a 
somewhat formal system of working 
with the children who do not “carry 
a tune.” 

Miss Nancy Abbott, of Richmond, 
Virginia, and Mr. James Heller, of 
Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania, were stu- 
dent teachers this year in an elementary 
school which had just become the prac- 
tice center for the Peabody Conserva- 
tory students. Until the school term of 
1946-47, music education had fune- 
tioned sporadically in this school, be- 
cause of the reluctance of some of the 
teachers to attempt a broad program 
for which they did not feel adequately 
trained. 

The report which these students sub- 
mitted stated their conclusions regard- 
ing the merits of a system frequently 
criticized by music educators, for rea- 
sons stated in this article. Paragraphs 
from this report, pertinent to this ar- 
ticle on the non-singer, will be quoted. 

—Author 


OR many years the question of 
how to work most. successfully 
with the out-of-tune singer has been 
a controversial one among music 
educators, and it seems unlikely 
there will ever be general agreement 
on the subject. This problem is one 
of the most important that we face 
in our school work. The teacher 
who either ignores or neglects it is 
scarcely entitled to a salary check 
*We do not call students non-singers. 
This term is used only among teachers, to 
designate those who do not sing in tune, 


at the end of any month when this 
phase of the music program has not 
been given thoughtful attention. 

It is true that some few of the 
“out-of -tuners” will learn to “carry” 
a tune (if individual attention has 
been denied them) merely through 
constant participation singing, 
but they are few indeed. With rare 
exceptions, the longer a person sings 
“around” a prescribed melody, the 
less chance there is for complete 
cure; the less chance for producing 
correct melodies with good intona- 
tion. 

Seldom is physical handicap the 
reason for the “wandering” voice; 
in nearly every case it is inattentive- 
ness. Not willful or conscious in- 
attentiveness, but merely a lack of 
mental alertness to the musical line, 
which has nothing whatever to do 
with IQ. Thus, the child who does 
not sing in tune must in- 
dividual help to capture and hold 
his attention, mentally and aurally, 
to the musical pattern. 

The advocate of this individual 
attention is immediately faced with 
the accusation, by some music ed- 
ucators, of segregating the child. 
The same could be said of those 
who sanction placing children in 
slow, or remedial, reading groups — 
or singling out children for addi- 
tional help is any of the other 
subjects. However, one hears no such 
outcry against segregation in these 
curricular activities. 

How do the children react to 
individual attention? What is to be 
gained through special help? If a 
feeling of segregation, or “being dif- 
ferent” is fostered, is the system or 


the teacher to blame? Let me quote 
from the student teachers’ report. 


. . The most pertinent factor in 
his singing out-of-tune, seems to be 
lack of concentration and of realiza- 
tion that a melody has a pattern— 
rhythmic and melodic—and each 
melody is repeated in the same 
pattern each time it is sung. Chil- 
dren who are tone deaf (those who 
cannot distinguish pitch differences) 
and monotones (those who cannot 
vocally produce tones at different 
pitch levels) are extremely rare. We 
encountered none in our student- 
teaching or observation experi- 
ences.” 

“A discussion of the techniques 
used in solving the non-singer prob- 
lem would not be complete without 
mention of those music educators 
who are violently opposed to any 
program which, they claim, segre- 
gates the non-singer from the others 
in the class. But were it not for in- 
dividual attention and _ instruction, 
plans for improving his aural per- 
ception must resolve themselves into 
admonishing the child to sing softly, 
and listen to those who are in tune, 
as he sings. This method adds an- 
other phase of concentration, lack of 
which has placed him among the 
‘out-of-tuners’ in the beginning. The 
very fact that this study has been 
made in a fourth grade, proves that 
for three years this method has failed 
to cure. In this class of thirty-nine 
children we started with eleven 
‘non-singers’.”” 


“Not only does such a procedure 
hamper the child who needs help, 
but it penalizes the ‘in-tune’ singer, 
in that he never hears ensemble sing- 
ing in tune; rather, it is always ac- 
companied by any number of differ- 
ent melodies, produced by ‘wander- 
ing’ voices. Thus, there are two occa- 
sions when the child is singled out: 
one, when he is being given individ- 
ual help; the other, when a new song 
is being taught. Listening, when the 
new melody is presented, is another 
phase of ear-training for the ‘out-ol- 
tuner’, and makes possible accurate 
group response for those ‘in-tune’. 
After the song is learned, he partici- 
pates to the best of his ability, as he 
does in all other phases of the music 
program, at all times.” 


“At any age, matter-of-fact expla- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Stimulate New 
Interest in Music Study 


YOUR young pupils will show greater interest in their music lessons if you give 
them these new instruction books which have been prepared by three of America’s 
leading authorities on piano and violin teaching. Parents, too, will enjoy the new 


rapid progress and enthusiasm of their children. 


Published in three books each, Young America at the Piano and Young America 
at the Violin provide, in progressive form, the basic instructional material needed in 
any course leading to an independent mastery of each instrument. . . . Practice and 
recital pieces that children like to play. Selections representing the best in musical 
culture. Illustrations and visual aids that stimulate a desire to learn and speed the 


acquiring of musical skills. 


This new series also provides, as a pioneer feature, an optional plan of parallel 
repertory by which the young pianist and the young violinist may practice and play 
together wherever feasible. Each instrument may be taught in an entirely inde- 
pendent course or as part of a correlated program. For either individual or class 
instruction. 


HARRIS + AHEARN 


YOUNG AMERICA 
at the PIANO 
Books I, II, III — 
$0.75 each 
by 
Raymond Burrows 


Ella Mason Ahearn 


YOUNG AMERICA 
at the VIOLIN 


Books I, II, III — 
$0.75 each 


'y 
Raymond Burrows 


Ernest E. Harris 
Ella Mason Ahearn 


Send for Copies 
on Approval 


C. C. BIRCHARD and COMPANY 


285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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LIKE articles that are written in 


the first person, especially if 
they represent merely an attempt to 
share thoughts and ideas with read- 
ers known and unknown. I am not 
too much concerned with whether 
the articles I read present points of 
view similar to my own. I like them 
when they remind me of something 
I knew but had forgotten; I appre- 
ciate them when they challenge my 
thinking; and I even like them 
when they pique me and set me 
thinking, if only to make me more 
certain that I shall stay on a given 
path. I trust that the readers of this 
article will feel somewhat the same. 

What I have to say concerns a 
topic about which a lot of us have 
thought a great deal, so I am going 
to record here confessions, 
rationalizations and reconciliations 
of the years I have struggled to do 
justice to my opportunities in music 
education. 

From the time I began to teach 
music in schools I have been puzzled 
and challenged by the problems of 
music reading. I tried hard to de- 
velop in my pupils the ability to 
read music. I worked “logically” and 
“psychologically,” as I understood 
these approaches. I drilled; I taught 
scales; I taught intervals; I taught 
thoretics; I taught Time Motions 
and Chromatic Ladders; I worked 
with numbers; I worked with syl- 
lables; I divided my classes into read- 
ing groups of varying abilities; I 
taught rhythm mathematically; I 
taught it every other way I knew; I 
beat on their heads; I waved their 
hands; I counted; they counted. And 
that was that. I could not judge my 


What Are We Going to 
Do About Music Reading? 


CLARKE MAYNARD 


A broad concept of the place of music reading in the 


total music education of the individual is discussed by the 


director of music education in Wilmington, Delaware. 


efforts or theirs very successful. We 
did not have a “reading” system — 
one of those systems in which the 
young flip the pages and read in_ two, 
three, four, or five parts, with pitch, 
dynamics, and so forth perfectly de- 
veloped. 

Perhaps there never was any such 
system, but it seems that I used to 
hear it talked about when I was a 
young teacher. It also seems that I 
do not hear so much about it now. 

Once in awhile, however, people 
in music education wonder anew 
why boys and girls do not read music 
or why the schools seem unable to 
teach them to do so and why, if they 
do try to teach them, the results are 
so far from “standard.” 


What Can We Do? 


I think our boys and girls should 
at all times be growing in power to 
read music, but I am not certain 
that the modern school is going to 
allow music education to devote the 
little time it has to reading tech- 
niques as we knew them in the past; 
to spend period after period in drill 
for practice in reading as such is 
practically impossible. So what can 
we do about it? If our boys and girls 
are to hear records and _ associate 
their music with the everyday life 
of the classroom; if they are to study 
songs that they cannot read; if they 
are to prepare programs and carry 
on all kinds of associated activities, 
then how are we to keep up the 
chain of skill development that must 
be so consistently maintained if 
music reading as we have known it 
is to be achieved? 


If it is our point of view that in 
music must be found something 
emotionally satisfying and stimulat- 
ing for every boy and girl in the 
general classes where the reading has 
to be done, then we must in all 
honesty present a varied program. 

Contrary to the days in which we 
as program and music specialists rep- 
resented the real “activity program,” 
we now find ourselves in schools in 
which the Activity Program is so 
well advanced in other lines as to 
make completely impossible the iso- 
lation which former programs based 
on music reading seemed to require. 

And now I should like to present 
the point of view which characterizes 
my own thinking and practice re- 
garding music reading in the ele- 
mentary schools and in the junior 
high schools where general music 
approaches are the basis of the 
program. I have accepted the follow- 
ing ideas and methods of practice: 

1. All of the experience in music 
which a child has can be associated 
with the interpretation of the score. 

2. Music reading is therefore the 
outgrowth of the musical experiences 
and tonal and appreciation vocab- 
ulary which the child accumulates 
from his earliest contacts with music 
at home and at school, through 
records, radio, singing, listening. 

3. Teachers must tie up with the 
eye what the ear is gaining all of 
the time, for it is through the ear 
that all growth in musical stimula- 
tion and perception is accomplished. 
All of music at its best is done by 
ear. For inner hearing and recall is 
really ear work, just as much word 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Report on a Conference 
in New York State 


BEATRICE LANDECK 


The director of music education at the Mills School, an 


editor of note, reports upon the music discussion at an 


important education conference held recently. 


OVING Forward in Music 

Experiences for Children was 
the title of the music round table 
held at the recent joint confer- 
ence of the New York State Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education 
and the New York State Association 
for Nursery Education, at Saratoga 
Springs. This challenging subject 
provoked a great deal of interesting 
discussion. Almost all of the teachers 
who attended the panel were nurs- 
ery school and primary school teach- 
ers. The fact that this group was one 
of the largest at the conference indi- 
cates the intense interest of the class- 
room teacher in music and in the 
ways of integrating it into the school 
curriculum. It was interesting to dis- 
cover that before the “forward’’ as- 
pects of this theme could be consid- 
ered there was much concern regard- 
ing how best to take advantage of 
the principles that have already 
been demonstrated as sound and 
workable in many schools. 

To my mind, the most important 
of these principles is the one, now 
generally accepted, that all children 
in a class share equally in music ex- 
periences. There are so many differ- 
ent ways to express music that all 
youngsters will find some that suit 
their ability and give them great 
pleasure. If these possibilities are ex- 
plored in a classroom, each child 
will feel that he has a definite con- 
tribution to make, and will thereby 
gain confidence, which is a very nec- 
essary ingredient for a successful pro- 
gram. (It was pointed out by all the 
participants on the panel that con- 
fidence is as essential for the teacher 
as it is for the pupils.) In using many 
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outlets for music expression, both 
teacher and pupil will, quite natu- 
rally, discover new ways of applying 
it in the school day. 

Music can no longer be confined 
either to a single period once or 
twice a week or to the limitations of 
singing a few hackneyed songs and 
learning note reading. Basic ele- 
ments of music are learned by chil- 
dren, not taught by the teacher, 
through pleasurable activities that 
are significant to young people. 
These activities include singing 
songs (which is discussed later), 
spontaneously making up tunes as a 
part of the play, playing simple in- 
struments that are easy for everyone, 
and moving to music in “rhythms” 
or dramatic play. Countless other 
ways of listening to music are in- 
herent in every activity, whether in 
dancing, or as part of a story, or sim- 
ply in pure music suited to a child’s 
cultural level. Here, again, there are 
no hidebound categories that sep- 
arate one activity from another. A 
creative approach will open new 
vistas, and assure a genuine give-and- 
take between the teacher and the 
individuals of the class. 


The Classroom Teacher 


Everyone at the conference agreed 
that, although the services of an ex- 
pert are desirable, it is more impor- 
tant that the teacher should under- 
stand the individual needs of the 
children, and that best results are 
achieved by the classroom teacher. 
The same principles of education 
apply to music as to any other part 
of the curriculum, and it is the 


teacher who knows her children who 


can apply these better than a special- 
ist who knows chiefly music. Only 
one thoroughly familiar with the 
classroom situation is aware of the 
extra resources that make music a 
part of the lives of children. If a 
teacher’s musical education is in- 
adequate, let her grow along with 
her pupils, finding her own means 
of expression just as they do. She 
will do much to encourage them if 
she participates on their level and 
demonstrates to them that music 
is a pleasurable activity rather than 
an accumulation of knowledge or 
skills unrelated to the rest of life. 
This “universal language” tran- 
scends the boundaries of age and 
background. 

Perhaps the most helpful con- 
tributions to music education in 
the past decade have been the recog- 
nition of the value of American folk- 
songs, and the collections of them 
that have been made available for 
school use. If music is to become an 
important part of living, children 
need songs that fit into a permanent 
repertory; songs that are alive and 
changing, useful in varying  situa- 
tions; songs that are lasting and 
worthy. Such qualities are embodied 
in the folksong, one of the most vital 
means of expression known to the 
human race. 

Children quickly sense the vitality 
of these songs and use them at home 
and at play, as well as at school. 
They learn the words without effort, 
carried along by the flow of rhythm 
and melody. They may hum the 
songs, sing the words accurately, or 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Sharing a Debt 


Broadcast Music, Inc. and the broadcasters of the nation—1,620 of them to date 
—who are served by BMI are indebted to the creators of American music—the 
composers, songwriters, publishers, and all who share in the enormous task of 


providing music for the people. 


And in many ways the music industry is equally indebted to radio and to BMI. 
For it has been apparent, these past few years, that the music industry has been 


strengthened and solidified because of BMI’s useful and enterprising activities. 


BMI has opened new sources of music by having developed a vast repertoire 
that might never have existed. BMI has stimulated and encouraged hundreds 


of new publishers and talented young composers. 


Through a myriad of services to broadcasters, BMI has been accepted as indis- 
pensable to the industry. As a result, broadcasters throughout the nation are 


demonstrating their preference in the performance use of BMI-licensed music. 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE ° NEW YORK, 19, N.Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO HOLLYWOOD 
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More Music for More People 


IGHT now we are in the midst 

of the biggest music boom in 
the history of the world. This may 
or may not indicate that something 
wonderful has happened to our mu- 
sical culture. It seems likely that the 
day is not too far off when it will be 
as rich and extensive as that of 
Europe. I do not pretend to think 
America will become a nation of 
concert and opera stars, but rather 
a nation in which the whole popu- 
lation loves and enjoys great music. 
There’s as much talent—and rare tal- 
ent—in America as in any country 
of the world. What we need are the 
outlets for this talent and the en- 
vironment to nurture it. Let’s take a 
look at what is going on. 

Our big national magazines this 
season have pointed out that more 
Americans have bought more rec- 
ords and attended more concerts 
than ever before in the history of 
any country. During the 1946-47 sea- 
son Americans purchased 29 million 
admissions to concerts and opera— 
about 11 million more admissions 
than were bought for baseball 
games! 

The New York Yankees Baseball 
Club stole headlines recently when 
it signed to sponsor WQXR’s Sym- 
phonic Matinee at $goo a week to 
advertise the baseball games. When 
the Yanks spend money for long-hair 
music, a cultural milestone — has 
really been reached. But while the 
boom is on in concerts and opera, 
the real proof of our desire for good 
music is in the purchase of records. 
Last year we tried to buy records 
faster than the companies could turn 
them out. During 1946, 300 million 
records were sold, and about 75, mil- 


lion of these were high-priced sym- | 
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A leading singer of the Metropolitan Opera Association reflects upon 
some of her early experiences in music education and points toward a 


greatly expanded American music culture. 


MARTHA LIPTON 


phonic and operatic music. Until 
José Iturbi played Chopin’s Polo- 
naise in a movie, the record sold 
about 2,000 a year. Within six 
months after the movie was released, 
more than a million copies of the 
record were sold, earning Iturbi 
$118,000 in royalties. The most in- 
credible record sale in history! 

While there is an urgent demand 
for operatic recordings by my Met 
colleagues, there is also an unprece- 
dented demand for recordings of the 
great voices of the past. Collectors 
are paying $50 to $100 for original 
recordings by Caruso, Farrar, Pon- 
selle and Muzio. And recently, both 
Victor and Columbia announced 
that they plan again to record en- 
tire operas to meet the increased de- 
mand for this form of music, caused 
no doubt by radio and extensive 
Metropolitan Opera Tours, plus the 
increased activity of the opera com- 
panies in such cities as San Fran- 
cisco, New Orleans, Los Angeles, 
and Chicago. 


Motion pictures, which once con- 
sidered long-hair stuff as box office 
poison, are featuring serious music. 
Even with their story defects, such 
films as Carnegie Hall, A Song to 
Remember, and Humoresque are 
meeting with tremendous success. 

In addition, libraries are report- 
ing unprecedented demand for re- 
cordings and sheet music rentals. 
Colleges report that their music ap- 
preciation courses are swamped and 
many colleges have instituted music 
appreciation and education courses 
in response to the great demand for 
musical knowledge by returning vet- 
erans, who while overseas had their 
first opportunity to hear great artists 
and fine recordings, 

Of course all of us are asking our- 
selves, is this music boom a real cul- 
tural trend or just a passing whim? 
Will we plank down $3.80 for a 
symphony concert, or $8 for an 
operatic album when the present 
business boom subsides? 

What can we do to develop this 
whim, if it is one, into a great cul- 
tural trend, or, if it is already a 
trend, how can we make sure that 
good music is here to stay and that 
more people can have the chance to 
understand and enjoy it? It is a 
great challenge to us, but I, person- 
ally, refuse to believe that we Amer- 
icans, who have organized our cre- 
ative forces to produce the greatest 
industrial plant the world has ever 
seen, cannot organize our cultural 
forces to expand and deepen our 
musical culture. 

To produce a rich musical climate 
is a twofold job, as I see it. Our ed- 
ucators and musical leaders must 
strive to introduce more music into 


(Continued on page 37) 
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The Classroom Teacher 


in Music Education 


WAYNE HERTZ 


The importance of the classroom teacher in effective music 


education is emphasized by the chairman of the division 


of music, 


Central Washington College of Education. 


HAT are the main elements 

involved in the development 
of an “outstanding” public school 
music program? Everyone answers 
in unison—good organization and 
good teaching. What constitutes 
good organization? In the instru- 
mental program it means starting 
children on the study of instruments 
in the intermediate grades with class 
instruction until they are ready for 
private lessons. But the instrumental 
instructors are never satisfied with 
what the children know when they 
begin teaching them. So the pro- 
gram must start before that time. 
Good organization begins in the 
nursery school and_ kindergarten, 
and it is a continuing process 
throughout the public school system, 
with the supposition that good 
teaching is involved. 

Where is this unusual music pro- 
gram found—in large, small, or me- 
dium-sized communities? Without 
creating too much dissension, it is 
safe to say that few large school sys- 
tems are well enough organized to 
have a music program which func- 
tions throughout all of the grades. 
The difficulty is occasioned by lack 
of money for equipment and person- 
nel. In the small system, the problem 
becomes acute because few special 
teachers are employed. This leaves 
the medium-sized school system ca- 
pable of organizing so that an ade- 
quate music program may function. 
Now, in case too many readers think 
that our problem has been narrowed 
down, the statement in the May 12, 
1947, number of Time magazine 
that “half of our youngsters — 13 
million of them — still go to rural 
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schools” should reopen the issue. 
Then add to this number the stu- 
dents found in large, unwieldy mu- 
nicipal systems and the figure be- 
comes frightening. 

An outstanding music program is 
not found in very many localities, 


‘and it seems about time that we 


began doing something for the most 
important and most neglected part 
of the music education program — 
the music taught by the classroom 
teacher. In the opinion of the writer, 
the best fourteen-year music program 
is one which starts on a firm founda- 
tion in the preschool and primary 
grades. Practically all music that is 
taught on this level (if any is taught 
at all) is handled by the classroom 
teacher. If there happens to be a 
special music teacher in the system, 
her attention is turned to develop- 
ing performing groups and super- 
vising the work being done by the 
regular teachers. She seldom has 
time to do the regular teaching of 
music in the lower grades. 


A Basie Problem 


We are confronted, then, with the 
fact that whatever teaching of music 
is done in the first three grades, as 
well as in preschool, is done by the 
regular classroom teacher. Why 
should this situation alarm us? 
Because it leaves the music teaching 
at the most important level to the 
less well trained individual who, for 
the most part, teaches little or no 
music. Her reason for omission is 
quite valid — when she compares 
herself with the perfectionist musi- 
cian, she feels so inadequate that she 


lacks the confidence to do anything 
whatever with music. 

There are several ways of chang- 
ing the situation: (1) change the 
curriculum so that no one is allowed 
to train for the lower grades without 
certain musical proficiency: (2) 
launch a program for the improve- 
ment of the music training of the 
classroom teacher; (3) develop music 
workshops specifically for the class- 
room teacher; (4) develop in-service 
training in music. Those who have 
worked on curriculum committees 
will know the chance we have of 
changing the curriculum. In most 
instances, the curriculum is a static 
thing, and for the special field of 
music to secure additional hours of 
credit required or proficiency ex- 
aminations would be a miracle. 

In a recent survey of state teachers 
college catalogs, it was found that 
every one of them required a certain 
amount of training in the special 
fields for the classroom teacher. That 
amount of credit ranged from four 
points to twelve, and in rare cases 
reached fifteen points. It seems likely 
that the requirements will remain 
static in most colleges. ‘The only 
possibility for improvement seems to 
be to use the time allotted to better 
advantage, with constant attention 
to improvement of standards via the 
curriculum committee. 

Except in isolated instances, the 
training of the classroom teacher in 
music is neglected in most teachers 
colleges. Practically everyone on the 
music staff is interested in educating 
the specialist and all time and ener- 
gies are spent with him. Since the 

(Continued on page 31) 
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FIRST and 
FOREMOST To The BAND 


EASY STEPS 


SIMPLE - CLEAR - LOGICAL - MELODIOUS be 
25 lessons of unison and harmonized material including 
50 familiar melodies and exercises. In addition, scales 
and arpeggios, easy-to-read fingering chart, photo- 
graphs showing correct playing position, page of spe- 
cial duets and trios for concert purposes, and 1] numbers 
( hes, etc.), arranged for band, any combination of 
instruments, or individual use. 

Published for 

C Flute French Horn in F 


Db Piccolo Trombone and 

Eb Clarinet Baritone (Treble) 

Bb Clarinet Trombone and 

Oboe or Baritone (Bass) 
C Saxophone Basses 

Bassoon Drums 


Eb Saxophone 

Bb Saxophone 

Cornet or Trumpet 

Eb Alto or 
Mellophone 


75c each book 
240-page Conductor's 
Score and Manual 
4.50 


gui? a all-round orchestra 
wi 


Music Educators 


ELEMENTARY ORCHESTRA ALBUM 


Of Preliminary Studies and Progressive Compositions 
by Joseph Skornicka and Richard Koebner 


16 progressive compositions, each prefaced by special 
preparatory exercises that bring out the salient points 
of the compositions following. Encourages proper co- 
ordination . .. establishes rudiments. Voices are suffi- 
ciently doubled to allow for almost any combination of 
instruments, Complete instructions such as fingering, 
breath marks, bowing. are included for ductor as 
well as each player. 
Arranged for Full Orchestra Instrumentation. 


Price each album 60c Full Conductor Score 3.50 
Piano, Ist & 2nd Flute, 2nd & 3rd Clarinet 90c ea. album 


with Piano Accompaniment 
Original solos on many contest lists. 
FLUTE BARITONE (Treble Clef) 


JEAN WALTZ JEAN WALTZ 
IMPROMPTU IMPROMPTU 

CORNET BLUE BELLS of SCOT- 
eee LAND (with variations) 

TROMBONE 
JEAN WALTZ IMPROMPTU 
APOLLO BLUE BELLS of SCOT- 


BLUE BELLS of SCOT- 
LAND (with variations) Ph em (with variations) 


JOLLY SAILOR 
JOLLY SAILOR TUBA 
THE RELUCTANT CLOWN APOLLO 

Bb TENOR SAXOPHONE HERMES 


BLUE BELLS of SCOT- JOLLY SAILOR 
LAND (with variations) THE RELUCTANT CLOWN 
FLUTE or CORNET DUET BONITA 


Price 60c each 


NEW! INTERMEDIATE 
STEPS To The BAND 


Ideal Course to follow 
any beginner's method. 


283 Studies including 57 familiar melodies to build a 
better ‘band, providing a complete study for the medium 
grade ensemble, any combination of instruments, or 
individual use. 31 lessons including many simple and 
advanced rhythm patterns. Register development studies 
at all times retaining the instrument in practical range. 
Progressively technical exercises, carefully organized, 
paving the way to greater accomplishments. 

Published for 


C Flute Cornet or Trumpet 
Db Piccolo Eb Alto or 

Eb Clarinet Mellophone 

Eb Alto Clarinet F Horn 


Bass Clarinet Trombone and 
Oboe or Baritone (Treble) 
Trombone and 


C Saxophone Baritone (Bass) 
Bassoon Basses 


Eb Saxophone Drume 
Bb Saxophone Piano Accompaniment 
Baritone Saxophone Conductor 
each book 
Piano accompaniment and Conductor Books 1.25 each 


BETTER INSTRUMENTALISTS} 

%& CORNET or TRUMPET by J. Leon Ruddick 
x TROMBONE by Amos G. Wesler 

tx CLARINET by Ernest Manring 
% Eb and BBb TUBA by Harry F. Clarke 


Modern concise approach to preliminary studies, serving 
the important function of preparing the young student 
for solo, band and orchestra work. Answers and masters 
the beginner's problems and eliminates stumbling 


blocks. 
each book 1.00 


EASY MELODIC SOLOS BY FORREST L. BUCHTEL 


IN THE GROOVE—Robert McBride 860 
FLUTE SOLO Unaccompanied 
THE LAMENT OF PAN—Batiste-Taylor 000000000... .60 
FLUTE SOLO with String Quartet 
4 MINUTES - 20 SECONDS—Roy Harris ................... 2.00 
WOODWIND ENSEMBLES 

CANON MARZIALE—Salome-Taylor 1.00 
Flute, Oboe, Bb Clarinet, Bassoon and Score. 

PAVANNE—Gould-Taylor 1.25 
Flute, Oboe, Bb Clarinet, Bassoon and Score. 

MUSIC BOX MINUET—Nino Marcelli 


CONCERT RONDO—Dallin-Westphal 1.25 


3 DUETS FOR CLARINET—Richard Franko Goldman .60 


OUTSTANDING WOODWIND SELECTIONS 


FLUTE SOLO with Piano Accompaniment 


Ist Flute, 2nd Flute, Piccolo, Oboe or 3rd Flute, Ist Bb 
Clarinet, 2nd Bb Clarinet, Bells and score. 


FOUR Bj, CLARINETS with Score 
TWO CLARINETS 


Now published! Special Piano Accompaniment Book 


LET’S PLAY THE VIOLIN 


by Y. V. Canalos 


15 
1.00 


First lessons for individual or class instruction. Preparatory exercises on the correct position of 


holding the violin and bow—numerous illustrations, fingering charts, melodies, ensemble mater- 
ial and pupil's practice record 


1619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N.Y 
Chicago 4, Ill. - Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
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Teaching of 


NORMAN LLOYD 


OR years, “music theory” (the 

quotation marks are used advis- 
edly) has gradually grown away from 
music practice until we are in dan- 
ger of making the same absurd dis- 
tinction between music practice and 
music theory that we make when 
talking about “counterpoint” and 
“composers’ counterpoint.” When 
music theory does not relate itself 
directly to compositional technique 
it becomes, in effect (or non-effect), 
like the vermiform appendix, the 
coccyx, and other vestigial relics. 

Most thinking musicians of today 
are agreed that present systems of 
teaching music theory train our 
young musicians in non-realistic 
terms. Schénberg, Hindemith, Ses- 
sions, and other composers have 
written articles pointing out the 
fallacies of most present-day presen- 
tations of the facts of music. Which 
brings us to the crux of the whole 
matter — the $64 questions — What 
do we mean by the phrase ‘music 
theory” and just what, exactly, is 
music theory supposed to do? 

If music theory means learning to 
use harmony correctly, then we have 
a further question, Just what har- 
mony? The harmony of the Eliza- 
bethans? Early Italian opera? Bach? 
Schumann? Debussy? Stravinsky? 
And still another question, What do 
we mean by the word “correctly”? 
The “correctness” of Bach’s voice- 
leading in the chorales? The parallel 
fifths of Chopin and other com- 
posers? 
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“Music 


Theory” 


And suppose we learn to use har- 
mony “correctly,” what have we 
achieved? We can harmonize mel- 
odies, which is a definite end and a 
very valuable one. But this 
enough? Is this worth the time and 
effort which the average student ex- 
pends in working out harmony ex- 
ercises? Does it bring him any closer 
to the heart of the music or to the 
meaning of music ideas? 

Let us attack the questions with- 
out preconceived ideas as to what 
has been done in the past. We can- 
not throw away what has been done 
in music theory, but perhaps we 
need a new orientation. 

Music theory usually is considered 
to be all aspects of the study of music 
other than specialized training as a 
performer. Let us see, then, what 
equipment is needed by a music 
student to make of him all that is 
meant by the word “musician.” 

Almost everyone would agree, | 
am sure, that a real musician is one 
who, by virtue of basic equipment 
and fine training, can study a mu- 
sical composition and perform it so 
that the composer’s intention is 


The director of education of the Juil- 
liard School of Music takes stock of 
theory systems and methods of teach- 
ing in relation to the whole of music 
literature and the development of 


musicianship. 


made clear. If for a moment we use 
the analogy of the director and 
actors in a play, we find that their 
approach to performance is in terms 
of meaning and _ relationship—the 
meaning of the whole play and the 
relationship of the various characters 
and events within the play. When a 
director breaks a line into its com- 
ponent parts, his only purpose is to 
clarify the meaning. The training of 
a director or an actor is not one in 
which he writes basic exercises in 
grammar; rather it is a series of in- 
vestigations into meaning and how 
that meaning can be brought forth 
most clearly. 

Music theory in its broadest sense, 
then, should enable a musician to 
arrive at clarification of musical 
meaning. This perhaps is a big task, 
and would undoubtedly be hard to 
codify into a system. But actually it 
is what any good teacher does, no 
matter what system, method, or text- 
book is used. A good teacher en- 
deavors to develop in his student an 
attitude toward music which con- 
siders the broad aspects as well as 
the minute details. Through experi- 
ence with the great literature of 
music and experience in discovering 
and using the materials of music, the 
student must become self-sufficient 
and ultimately arrive at his own set 
of critical standards which comprise 
his own personal aesthetic. 

Music theory is usually divided 
into the categories of harmony and 


(Continued on page 24) 
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A MAN who is in love is by leg- 
end blind to imperfections of 
the object of his affections. Perhaps 
that is why I am unable to under- 
stand those critics who elevate the 
piano and the violin above the viola 
as a solo instrument. So far as the 
violin is concerned it seems to me 
that to leave it as the sole string 
custodian of the concert stage is com- 
parable to forbidding any but so- 
pranos to give recitals. 

The viola is the alto of the family 
and, like the human contralto com- 
pared with a basso or a soprano, has 
its own range, qualities, and emo- 
tional capacity. While there is some 
give and take among the selections 
suitable to these different voices, cer- 
tain compositions are at their best 
when sung by a single type of voice. 
Even supposing there were a_bari- 
tone depraved enough and vocally 
agile enough to try the “Bell Song,” 
his rendition would destroy the 
whole sparkling special musical 
quality of the coloratura aria. 

No one seriously suggests that cer- 
tain types of voices are unsuitable 
for concerts. Why is it that the viola, 
capable of a great variety of emo- 
tional effects and possessing special 
attributes that make for the unique 
rendering of certain moods of music, 
must literally play second fiddle to 
the violin? 

I think that this is because the 
beauties of the viola have not been 
thoroughly understood and, conse- 
quently, the viola repertoire is very 
small. There are too few compo- 
sitions created expressly for this in- 
strument, which naturally means 
that the violist is obliged to fall 


The Viola: Solo Instrument 


JASCHA VEISSI 


An eminent violist traces some of the history of his instru- 


ment and champions its versatility and its unique qualities 


as a solo instrument. 


back on transcriptions that do not 
fully realize the characteristics of his 
viola. A viola recital must be, there- 
fore, largely a compromise between 
instrument and music — with the 
compositions clipped and whittled 
to fit the instrument and the artist 
adapting his viola to its more or less 
alien demands. Audiences listening 
to such a recital are unable to judge 
the full possibilities of the viola and 
are bound to compare the works 
they hear with the way they sound 
when played by the’ instrument for 
which they were originally written. 


Viola Development 


The viola took shape in the six- 
teenth century, springing from the 
viola de braccio, and made its way 
into the string quartet in the follow- 
ing century. Gradually the tenor 
role was taken over by the first and 
second violins and the viola was 
made an alto. The size during these 
years also underwent certain varia- 
tions, resulting finally in an instru- 
ment one-seventh larger than a vio- 
lin, with a range a fifth lower. The 
viola was made as large as possible 
so it could project its pitch with 
power; the size could not be in- 
creased because it had reached the 
limits of human arm-length, finger- 
stretch, and strength. 

It is just this balance between 
pitch and size which endows the 
viola with its unique beauty, for the 
result is versatility for both upper 
and lower strings combined with a 
muffled tone, sonorous and _passion- 
ate qualities for the upper strings, 
depth and penetration for the lower 


strings. The viola’s melodies are 
strangely arresting, so’ distinctive 
and clear-cut that in the symphony 
orchestra fewer violas are required 
than second violins. In recent years 
there has been some tendency to cut 
down the size of the viola until it is 
only an inch larger than a violin, 
but I feel that this again is a result 
of too much dependence upon the 
compositions created in the first 
place for the violin. 

Many composers have, of course, 
discovered the individual beauty of 
the viola, but because of its position 
in the quartet, it has had to wait for 
recognition as a solo instrument. Its 
many moods have served composers 
in a variety of ways — Handel for 
gloom and horror and terror, Spon- 
tini for religious and somber effects, 
Mehul for dreamy and contempla- 
tive moods, Berlioz for sustained 
pensive melodies. Someone must put 
these together to make full use of 
the richness and flavor of this unique 
and expressive instrument. 

Reminded that Berlioz’ Harold In 
Ttaly was written on commission for 
no less a person than Paganini, who 
wished to have a proper vehicle for 
displaying his pet Stradivarius viola, 
I have decided to do something 


‘about the problem in a small way. 


I hope shortly to commission a series 
of three compositions written ex- 
pressly for the viola. No transcrip- 
tions! No compromises! I am certain 
that composers of real ability will 
be able to create works that will ex- 
plore the beauties of the viola and 
make a lasting contribution to mu- 
sical literature. I hope, too, that 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Story from Port Chester 


CLEMENT A. BARTON 


Practical suggestions on student creation of high school 


“musicals” are presented by the director of music of the 
Port Chester, New York, high school. 


HE behind-the-scenes story of 

how the students of the Port 
Chester, New York, senior high 
school were able within the past six 
years to produce six original musical 
comedies and set a precedent in 
creative music education has all the 
earmarks of a romantic venture. 
“The Early Mourning Male,” 
“Thumbs Up,” “Gone with the 
Draft,” “On the Double,” “For No 
Good Reason,” and “This Is It” 
were unique productions in the field 
of high school entertainment. Songs 
from these musicals were sold to 
music publishers; the leading play- 
ers were given contracts by music 
agencies; picture stories of the pro- 
ductions were printed by leading 
magazines; the hit songs from the 
shows were played by name bands; 
and the student population of a 
whole school were given the oppor- 
tunity to pool their creative efforts 
in a cooperative project. One of the 
greatest values accruing from this 
enterprise was the realization that 
music, when it functions on a dem- 
ocratic basis, can play an all-impor- 
tant role in determining what the 
individual is best suited for voca- 
tionally. 

Prior to World War II, the music 
program in Port Chester was drift- 
ing along peacefully with the tide 
and everyone apparently was very 
well satisfied with it. The usual 
musical organizations that are to be 
found in any school, namely, the 
band, orchestra, and chorus, were 
ready, able, and willing to perform 
for the various school functions. 
The _ traditional Christmas , and 
Spring concerts were presented to 
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medium-sized audiences, and semi- 
annual appearances of these groups 
before the student body took place. 
And for good measure the State 
Music Contest-Festival was on the 
agenda. 

Every now and then there arose 
the uncomfortable question, “What 
about the 75 per cent of the students 
in the school not in the performing 
organizations?” ‘There was never a 
definite reply to it. As a matter of 
fact, the answer did not come until 
shortly after the outbreak of the 
war. It took a sudden jolt to break 
this spell of complacency and false 
musical security. The war really 
made it inconvenient to carry on 
“music as usual.” Into the armed 
forces went many of the dependable 
musicians, state-required courses 
limited the enrollment of students 
in the music program, and high 
school boys and girls were eagerly 
sought by defense plants to work 
after school hours, It almost seemed 
that the dark hour of music educa- 
tion had arrived. 


War Influence 


The effects of the world-wide con- 
flict soon were apparent in the re- 
actions of the student body. Groups 
of boys congregated to talk over the 
probability of having to go to war. 
It was natural for youth at this time 
to become engaged in quasi-bravado 
demonstrations. Small racial and re- 
ligious cliques were being formed. 
The school adminstrators posted 
available teachers in strategic posi- 
tions about the building and cam- 
pus in order to cope with this some- 
what unprecedented flare-up of mass 


emotion. After a few weeks there 
came a mystifying cessation of verbal 
activity, especially during the lunch 
hour. Investigation disclosed that 
the students were gathering in the 
football stadium and were being 
“briefed” by a fellow student. This 
boy was truly magnetic, and -he 
deemed it important to lecture to 
his constituents on the topic of love 
and war. After a discourse of about 
ten minutes there would always be 
a school cheer and a song the gusto 
and spirit of which never were 
equalled. Eventually this program 
became a daily ritual and the mu- 
sical portion became formalized. 
Part-singing was introduced and the 
result was beautiful. It was uncanny 
to witness the spell that this self- 
appointed leader could weave over 
the assembled students. He had the 
personality of an actor and the 
suavity of a politician. In short, a 
student became responsible for the 
general uplift of morale of the en- 
tire school. 

Like many schools in the country, 
the Port Chester high school was 
forced to curtail some of the tradi- 
tional organization activities during 
the war. The weekly assembly pro- 
gram had to be discontinued during 
the winter months because the Fuel 
Conservation Program restricted the 
use of oil to heat the auditorium. 
Striking directly at the music pro- 
gram was the notice that the band- 
room was to be converted into a 
shop to be used by the State Adult 
Defense Educational Projects. A 
new location for the band had to be 
found, and it was agreed that the 


(Continued on page 2-) 
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RECENTLY attended a concert 


at one of New York’s leading 
schools of music. ‘The program con- 
sisted. of some difficult compositions 
which were performed by the 
school’s highly tutored orchestra. 
Everyone present was aware of the 
vitality and interest being displayed 
by the young musicians, and as I 
listened, I began to think of what 
I feel is the most acute problem now 
facing the younger generation of 
musicians. 

The players before me represented 
the best orchestral talent that this 
particular school had to offer. There 
were undoubtedly others, of equal 
talent, not represented on the stage. 
There are many other groups, in 
similar schools throughout — the 
country. Their amazingly large num- 
ber raises questions and makes the 
problem evident. What is going to 
happen to all these people when 
they complete their study? Where 
are they going musically, financially, 
and economically, and what are they 
going to be confronted with when 
they get there? 

One way to settle the problem 
would be for the women to get 
married and give up playing the 
violin or flute, and for the men to 
go into some kind of business un- 
related to music. This is a rather 
poor solution, and would be a dis- 
appointment to anyone who _ has 
spent twelve to fiften years, let us 
say, practicing the oboe three hours 
daily with the hope of playing in a 
symphony orchestra. 

The facts, reduced to simple eco- 
nomic terms, are these: in order that 
any given market may operate sat- 
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Musicians and the Law 


of Supply and Demand 


IRWIN SHAINMAN 


A recent graduate of the music department of Columbia 


University discusses the problem of employment of profes- 


sional orchestra players. 


istactorily for the benefit of both 
labor and consumer, there must be a 
balance between the supply of labor 
and the demand for that labor's 
production. Only when the supply 
and demand are equal is the situa- 
tion in balance. 

In contradiction to this theory, 
schools of music, conservatories, and 
private instructors are turning out 
annually in New York alone thou- 
sands of well-trained musicians for a 
market that is practically non-exist- 
ent. Perhaps many of those turned 
out are of an inferior quality and 
could not hold down an orchestral 
job even if one were available. But 
assuming that 50 per cent of the 
sum total are acceptable, the supply 
and the demand still lack much of 
balancing. What then does the fu- 
ture hold for the more fortunate of 
this 50 per cent? 


Centralization 


In New York City, with its popu- 
lation of more than seven millions, 
there are two nationally famous 
orchestras, the New York Philhar- 
monic and the NBC Symphony, and 
one group of local importance, the 
New York City Symphony. ‘These 
three groups, one of which is sup- 
ported by the National Broadcasting 
Company and does not give concerts 
open to the general public, are the 
chief outlet for the total output of 
these schools. How often do these 
orchestras engage new players? How 
often are auditions held in a way 
that the average player knows they 
are going on? If auditions are held 
publicly, are they not token affairs 


with the desired person signed up 
betore the trials are held? 

To complicate the situation fur- 
ther, the modern orchestra still 
works under the outmoded system of 
dictation and control of its policies 
by members of the upper social class 
that formerly made financial dona- 
tions to support the group, and as 
a result, the public and performers 
are made to suffer in order to satisfy 
a few individual tastes. When, in the 
past, all the orchestra’s funds were 
given by a few individuals, it was 
understandable that their policies 
were accepted in order to get their 
money. Now the major portion of 
the orchestra’s budget is earned by 
public subscription, but in spite 
of this, the people that gave their 
money in the past still exercise con- 
trol over the artistic policies of the 
group. 

To get back to the instrumental- 
ist, we find that in order to qualify 
for one of these nonexistent jobs, he 
must be an outstanding performer 
on his particular instrument while 
his salary, taken on a national aver- 
age, will be about $100 per week for 
a twenty-six week season. This sal- 
ary represents the dollars and cents 
value of the country’s leading musi- 
cians to an orchestra. What are the 
salaries paid to outstanding men in 
such fields as architecture, law, or 
accounting? Does it take more talent 
and study to become an outstanding 
architect, lawyer, or accountant than 
perhaps one of the nation’s finest 
bassoonists? In addition to the 
meager financial return, the musi- 
cian is also faced with the future 
elimination of the majority of live 
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music by the further development of 
the phonograph, national radio net- 
works, and television. With the 
large-scale distribution of talking 
pictures in New York, several thou- 
sand musicians lost their jobs within 
a matter of weeks. What feeling of 
security can the instrumentalist en- 
joy when he knows that national 
television networks are reputedly 
just around the corner, and with 
their perfection one orchestra can 
be televised all over the country. 
Although the musicians’ union, with 
its outspoken leader, may not have 
used fine manners and_ peaceful 
methods to gain its ends, it seems to 
be the only organization that is try- 
ing to protect the musician’s future. 
True, we cannot always agree with 
its methods, but a fair-minded per- 
son could not condemn its aims. 

In answer, the musician will tell 
you that he will be satisfied to earn 
less money provided he can follow 
a profession he enjoys and especially 
if he can enjoy the security offered 
by a symphony orchestra. Unfortu- 
nately, there is in this day and age 
of importation of foreign conductors 
no such thing as future security. 
European conductors are unwilling 
and unequipped to cope with the 
social problems of this country. In 
their estimation the instrumentalist 
is on such a low social plane com- 
pared to the conductor that as a 
social entity he simply does not 
exist. The American instrumentalist 
constantly faces the possibility that 
a minor clash of personality between 
the conductor and himself could re- 


sult in the cancellation of his con- 


tract for the following season. In the 
past three years, a New York or- 
chestra has replaced more than one- 
third of its first chair men, some 
with over fifteen years of service, for 
purely unmusical reasons. How can 
security that obviously does not 
exist compensate for a low salary? 

I realize that it is easy to find 
things wrong and discover problems, 
but here is a start at some solutions. 

First, there is a need for a so- 
called “minor league” in orchestral 
playing to bridge the gap betwen 
the amateur, non-profit group and 
the self-supporting major orchestras. 
The large orchestras, with the co- 
operation of schools, could institute 
a system of training orchestras 
which, besides having a concert 
series of their own, could be the ex- 
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clusive source of talent for the par- 
ent group. This idea could double 
the number of orchestras, insure a 
person a job and a salary while wait- 
ing to take his step up to the parent 
group, and completely eliminate the 
illegal audition -system. By way ol 
compensation to the public, the 
training group could perform in 
cities not ordinarily served, thereby 
increasing the number of live con- 
certs available to the average person. 

Secondly, each orchestra might 
have a committee representing the 
musicians, personnel department, 
and conductor. This group would 
approve the engaging or dismissal 
of its members and also make rec- 
ommendations concerning —promo- 
tions from the training to the parent 
groups. This would not only serve 
to take the artistic control of the 
orchestras out of the musically in- 
competent hands of businessmen, 
but would force the conductor into 
a more democratic relationship with 
the orchestra members. 

Lastly, I suggest a closer integra- 
tion among the various branches ol 
music study, as well as between mu- 
sic study and the liberal arts. At the 
present time, there is specialization 
to such an extent that after several 
years, of study, an instrumentalist: is 
forced, by lack of broad training, to 
be channeled in one particular job. 
Should that job be unavailable, he 
may have to give up music com- 
pletely in order to earn a livelihood. 
With the liberalization of music ed- 
ucation, several opportunities would 
be available to a graduating student 
instead of that one chair in his local 
symphony orchestra, provided there 
is a local symphony orchestra, being 
the only possibility for continuing 
his chosen profession, 

I have centered my arguments 
around the instrumentalist, but the 
same is true, in part, for the concert 
performer and opera singer. ‘The 
people of the United States are now 
in a perfect financial position to sup- 
port the expansion of the symphony 
orchestra. program. Small commu- 
niti¢s have rep vatedly expressed de- 
sires for at least occasional concerts 
in their cities. These same commu- 
nities have erected libraries and con- 
cert halls with comparative financial 
ease. Why should people who have 
not only the artistic desire but also 
the financial backing to support or- 
chestras be deprived of music merely 
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because the musicians themselves 
cannot figure out a system to bring 
music to them? The supply of 
trained personnel is high and gives 
every indication of becoming higher 
in the future. It is up to the musi- 
cians to create the demand for their 
services, and to insure the continua- 
tion of that demand by understand- 
ing and cooperation within their 
own ranks. 


VEISSI 


(Continued from page 18) 


other composers, inspired by the ex- 
ample of these compositions, will be- 
gin to think about the viola as a 
vehicle for special musical expres- 
sion and will, on their own, write 
works for the instrument. 

The history of musical instruments 
demonstrates that there is a contin- 
ual change going on in the shape, 
use, and popularity of the means of 
making music. We may think that 
our various pianos, horns, and viols 
have taken final form and that we 
can look for no further changes in 
them, but this is an illusion. The or- 
chestra never congeals, the instru- 
ments are never constant. Accord- 
ingly, the tremendous possibilities of 
the viola may be developed in the 
future so that it reaches the full 
level of its potentialities. 


LLOYD 


(Continued from page 17) 


counterpoint, form and analysis (a 
strange phrase, that), dictation, sight- 
singing, possibly instrumentation 
and keyboard harmony. 

Harmony and counterpoint are 
often a series of skirmishes between 
the student and certain so-called 
rules. After learning enough rules 
and flexing his muscles by doing “‘ex- 
ercises,” the student has ‘“‘finished”’ 
his studies. Actually, of course, he is 
not much better off than before, and 
in some cases is worse off since his 
whole musical horizon has been nar- 
rowed down into a concept of music 
as four-part harmony of the nine- 
teenth century and “‘species” count- 
erpoint based on a mixture of Bach 
and Palestrina. Unless the instructor 
has been a good one, the student 
has actually had no experience at 
all in compositional technique. And 


yet are not harmony and counter- 
point merely the study of the mate- 
rials of composition? If you will for- 
give a spoonerism, haven’t we put 
the course before the art? 

Both harmony and counterpoint 
should be considered as part of the 
area of composition; we write a mel- 
ody and then we add other voices 
or a harmony. Or perhaps we have 
a harmonic idea and from it grows 
a melody. We might even start with 
a rhythmic idea—possibly the most 
neglected area of music—and build 
from there. But no matter what the 
initial impulse, the student should 
write music and maintain the high- 
est creative ideals even in an eight or 
sixteen-measure melody. A student 
who writes a composition ot his own, 
no matter how humble, has come 
close to the inner heart of music. 

In this creative approach to the 
materials of music, the teacher must 
be able to criticize, not by the book, 
but in terms of what makes sense 
musically. Where has the student 
succeeded or failed? What are the 
good ideas that the student has over- 
looked? How can the good be sal- 
vaged, and what can be learned from 
the successes and the failures? 

Rules concerning a particular style 
or period of musical history can be 
deduced later from an analysis of 
actual music. Let us forget that first 
came the music and then came the 
rules. 

When we come to the subject of 
ear-training, we find again that we 
have become overspecialized. Most 


courses in ear-training are really 


courses in recognition—the recog- 
nition of what notes, harmonies, and 
rhythm have been played by the in- 
structor so that they may be written 
down on music paper. But is this 
enough, valuable though it 
Should we not expect these bare 
facts of music to tell us more about 
how the melody is organized? Should 
we not also expect the student to 
know all the factors that are in- 
volved in a musical composition: 
tonalities, structure, style, type of 
melody, harmony, counterpoint, ac- 
companiment, and so on. Should we 
not also expect the student to under- 
stand the composer’s intention and 
how his choice of material and the 
development of that material con- 
tribute to the totality of the mean- 
ing? Let us get away from ear-train- 
ing as a mechanical process. The 
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greatest natural skill 1n musical dic- 
tation does not mean that the stu- 
dent knows anything about music. 
What we need is a blend of dicta- 
tion, form and analysis, and what 
is called “appreciation” or “listen- 
ing,” plus the ultimate aim of learn- 
ing to listen as a composer listens. 

So, too, in keyboard harmony, 
sight-singing, and orchestration let 
us go to the music. Let us learn to 
harmonize melodies at the keyboard, 
but also let us learn to improvise. 
Let us learn to sing at sight, but let 
us learn at the same time about 
choral or vocal music as music. Let 
us learn how to orchestrate a piece 
of music, but also let us see why 
and how composers used instruments 
and integrated thei into their style. 


Music as Music 


Let us, in other words, not depart- 
mentalize so completely, but look at, 
or listen to, music as music. And let 
us not worry about the paltry facts 
too often presented as “music 
theory.” If we cannot teach the 
student about music, these facts will 


not matter. And if we do teach the 


student about music, then these facts 
can be learned at five times the speed 
they are now taught. Certainly we 
need drill work to clinch a point, 
but drill work goes much quicker 
when the material is meaningful to 
the student. 


The Teacher’s Responsibility 


All of which puts it up to the 
teacher. If his vision does not go 
beyond the textbook, he is not likely 
to contribute much to the student. 
The good teacher will do many 
things: he will see that the student 
understands the relationship be- 
tween the literature and materials 
of music and the music the student 
is performing; he will be, to the 
student, a guide, adviser, goad, and, 
at all times, the encourager of honest 
opinion. The teacher himself must 
have creative insight, he must know 
that there is no one answer; he must 
have the vision to show that 2 and 
2 may be 4, 25, 22, or 2. He and his 
students will know that the study 
of music theory is the study of music. 


BARTON 


(Continued from page 19) 


stage of the auditorium would have 
to be used. It was pointed out in- 
cidentally that, in all probability, 
there would be no heat, but the 
band marched triumphantly into 
the cold auditorium with a flourish 
of drums (partly muted by ear- 
muffs) to carry on with rehearsals. 
To the dramatic club it meant that 
since the band was occupying the 
stage, the annual senior play would 
have to be omitted. No senior play 
meant no senior prom, and no 
senior prom meant nearly three 
hundred heartsick seniors. The an- 
nual senior class dramatic produc- 
tion helped substantially to defray 
the cost of the senior prom. The 
reaction of the students to this 
rather drastic curtailment of activ- 
ities became the most discussed sub- 
ject of the school. 

A few months passed by and the 
same apathy persisted, and the same 
familiar moans and groans filled the 
air. “Everything happens to our 
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class — no senior play, no senior 
prom, no assemblies, no nothing.” 
Then came the spark of an idea that 
if the music department was respon- 
sible for monopolizing the stage, it 
was only reasonable for the same 
department to seek a remedy. A 
speculative voice was heard suggest- 
ing, “Why not produce a show of 
our own? We have plenty of talent. 
Why I bet we could raise enough 
money to have a prom and even 
put money in the General Organiza- 
tion Fund.” The idea was enthu- 
siastically endorsed and it was de- 
cided then and there that a com- 
mittee should be formed to stim- 
ulate action and arouse interest. 
‘The stage was set for the reawaken- 
ing of musical potentialities. 

Within two weeks the senior class 
had wholeheartedly approved the 
motion presented by the committee 
to develop an original musical com- 
edy in order to raise funds for the 
senior prom. It was agreed to permit 
any student in the school with talent 
and willingness to become a mem- 
ber of the project. Groups were or- 
ganized to take care of every phase 
and detail of such a_ production. 
The entire student body was invited 
to submit any worth-while original 
ideas which might form the nucleus 
of a musical show. ‘This enterprise 
immediately enabled each student 
to give expression to a talent which 
otherwise might have remained un- 
known. 

The machinery was set in motion 
with the whole school bent on doing 
a job in which everyone had a com- 
mon interest. The various commit- 
tees were swamped with creative 
work. Twenty out of thirty-seven 
songs submitted proved to have dis- 
tinct merit, and these were handed 
on to a group of students who were 
capable of harmonizing and arrang- 
ing melodies for the orchestra. 
Students with a flair for writing 
lyrics received the tunes later, when 
they could be sure that the words 
they supplied for the melodies 
would fit into the situations the 
songs were to be used for. Many of 
the players in the school dance band 
were working outside of school in 
local bands and thus had gained 
valuable experience in arranging. 
Auditions were set up by the stu- 
dents in order to discover the out- 
standing acting, singing, and danc- 
ing talent. After two weeks of try- 
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outs, the cast for the forthcoming 
musical was selected. Rehearsals by 
units were scheduled for each after- 
noon. The orchestra would prac- 
tice in one room, the singers in an- 
other, and the dancers at times even 
had to practice on the steps of the 
school when no room was available. 
As a matter of fact, some units had 
to rehearse in the stadium and, dur- 
ing the evenings, in various homes. 

The students in charge of writing 
the book carefully watched each 
unit rehearse, and learned by first- 
hand experience what the capabil- 
ities were of each member of the 
cast. Then they assembled as a 
group and wrote the plot, which 
brought out the featured traits of 
each. In charge of and responsible 
for the success of each unit was a 
captain who reported to the book- 
writers the results obtained. If al- 
terations were deemed necessary they 


‘were made. 


The cast was composed of some 
one hundred and fifty actors, danc- 
ers, singers, twirlers, and specialty 
artists. Included were the football, 
baseball, and gym teams, who per- 
formed numbers written especially 
for them by the songwriters. Even 
one of the typewriting classes was 
represented, accompany a group of 
dancers by performing a set of 
rhythms. Eventually all units were 
unified by a plot that actually dealt 
with the situation which prompted 
the production. In charge of the en- 
tire show was a student conductor 
who had the responsibility for mak- 
ing the show click from the podium. 

Meanwhile groups were assigned 
to take care of the scenery, lighting, 
and general backstage management 
of the musical. A committee took 
charge of designing and executing 
the costumes. An executive staff of 
business manager, ticket manager, 
press representative, program and 
poster designer worked under the 
immediate supervision of the gen- 
eral manager. 

For the arduous task of copying 
music, it took a staff of fifteen copy- 
ists many man-hours to complete 
the score. The running time of the 
show was two hours and forty-five 
minutes. 

While this type of creative activity 
meant hard work, the final results 
justified all the hardships incurred 
and energy expended. ‘There was no 
happier group of students in the 


world than these students when 
they knew that their efforts were a 
hit. In six years these musicals have 
become a tradition in the school and 
community. By the use of a revoly- 
ing stage, the number of scenes pos- 
sible in a single musical show has 
been increased from seven to twenty- 
two. 

In the words of a former member 
of the cast who is now under con- 
tract to Paramount Pictures, a sum- 
mary of this creative project can 
be made. “Working on the musical 
comedy afforded the opportunity for 
practical application of my talent 
for writing music. In English class 
we students studied the writings of 
other people; in science lab, the dis- 
coveries of other people; in history 
class the accomplishments of other 
people. Now, quite happily, we were 
those ‘other people,’ writing our 
own dialogue, discovering our own 
talent, and accomplishing something 
of which we were justifiably proud. 
The cooperative basis on which the 
musical was evolved was a successful 
experiment, for it achieved a fine 
sense of school spirit, a long list of 
new friendships and the idea that 
pitching in together is the only way 
to get along in this world. For me 
the words ‘high school’ and ‘musical 
comedy’ have become synonymous.” 

The proper organization of the 
teaching of music in the public 
schools is essentially the setting up 
of opportunities for the actual, 
functioning enjoyment and creation 
of music for the continual enrich- 
ment of life. Does your music pro- 
gram add to the happiness, subtract 
the sorrows, multiply the joys, and 
divide the results among each and 
every student? 


THORPE 


(Continued from page 8) 


nation should be made when certain 
children are asked to listen, and 
when they are first selected for ex- 
tra help. Children take this com- 
pletely in stride. We found them 
eager to learn to sing correctly, and 
sometimes disappointed when occa- 
sion denied them a chance for indi- 
vidual help. In our experience, the 
danger of the child being made to 
feel ‘different’, thus fostering a nega- 
tive attitude toward music, has not 
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manifested itself. Promotion to a 
full-time place in the first singing 
group (from Choir II to Choir I) we 
found to be received with equal en- 
thusiasm by both the singers and the 
non-singers. There is group interest 
and group pride in the achievement 
which is delightful. Part of this is 
probably due to the fact that we 
always did the individual work with 
all the class discussing and judging 
progress.” 


“Tt is true that the success of this 
program depends upon the teacher. 
It is equally true of the success or 
failure of most classroom procedures. 
We believe it would be the rare ex- 
ception to find a teacher who pre- 
sented this work in such a manner 
as to give the child a complex. Such 
an exception would be the one who, 
once upon a time, said to the princi- 
pal, in front of her class, ‘You are 
just in time for music. These are my 
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bull frogs—I always seat them here’. 


“In working with the ‘out-of-tun- 
ers’ encountered during our student- 
teaching periods we have confined 
ourselves almost exclusively to the use 
of the syllables ‘yoo-hoo’. Matching 
first the interval of a minor third, 
at different pitch levels, we proceed 
from this to a phrase of a familiar 
song (sung on ‘loo’) containing this 
interval as well as new ones. Often, 
at first, the combination of words 
and music involves too much con- 
centration; for this reason, and also 
for the reason that the time element 
was a consideration in each lesson, 
we eliminated such devices as news- 
boys’ calls. The oral formation nec- 
essary to produce the sound ‘oo’ 
makes a head tone almost inevitable, 
and the child’s mind is unencum- 
bered with anything but pitch dis- 
crimination. Whenever a new song 
had been taught, we used some inter- 
val or phrase of this for the individ- 
ual work, for those who had _pro- 
gressed to this point of achievement. 
This served as reteaching for all stu- 
dents, as well as giving those who 
had not participated with the group 
when it was first presented a chance 
to sing parts of it. When a complete 
song, with words, has been sung in 
tune, the child is on his way to being 
cured. He may drop into former hab- 
its occasionally and, if so, individual 
work is again given. It is a question 
of time and experience only; for he 
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has learned how to follow a melody 
pattern.” 

“The non-singers in our fourth 
grade had individual help twice 
weekly for a period of six months. 
At the end of that time our data 
showed that 83.4 per cent of the 
original non-singer group had_be- 
come regular members of Choir I. 
The remaining 16.6 per cent showed 
satisfactory progress. Our system of 
marking was of necessity a very flex- 
ible one, for it was difficult to make 
clear-cut decisions between one per- 
formance and another. Having bro- 
ken down the processes involved in 
teaching the child to sing into what 
we considered their smallest possible 
subdivisions, we graded the child at 
each performance according to this 
system: A, no response; B, one tone 
matched correctly; C, two tones; D, 
phrase of song or part of phrase; E, 
phrase of song with words; F, all 
notes of song on ‘loo’; G, potential 
Choir I; H, graduated. There were 
constant overlappings, and some- 
times reversals of order, in their 
grades.” 


“We searched for a correlation 
between intelligence singing 
ability. Were there a positive rela- 
tionship, we might expect the child 
with higher IQ to make more rapid 
progress. We found no substantia- 
tion for any premise that the non- 
singer is generally of below average 
or very average intelligence, or that 
the cure of the brighter student is 
any faster. For example, three pupils 
with IQ’s of 115, 114, and 112, re- 
spectively, made exactly the same ad- 
vancement, at about the same rate 
of speed, as three with IQ’s of 91, 
go, and 85.” 


The students from whose papers 
the above has been quoted included 
charts and extensive data to show 
how they carried on their search for 
a link between low, average, or high 
IQ and ability to sing in tune. Not 
only did they conclude there is none, 
but they were convinced that this 
whole problem is one, most often, of 
aural and mental inattentiveness. It 
is a certainty that some children au- 
tomatically sing a given melody cor- 
rectly; others have to be taught how 
to do this. 

The purpose of this article is 


threefold: (1) to plead for accept- 
ance of the fact that this non-singer 
group is one for which every effort 
should be made; (2) to show that 
individual attention is necessary in 
most cases—a short period of time for 
some, a longer span for others; (3) 
to try to show that this personal help 
and attention, plus infrequent sep- 
aration from group performance, re- 
sults in no inhibitions on the part of 
the individuals, if carried on in a 
perfectly normal manner. 

These student teachers are encour- 
aged to find out for themselves, and 
form their own conclusions, whether 


' procedures are good or bad. There is 


seldom one way to do anything; but 
there are better ways. The final ac- 
complishment is the yardstick by 
which we teach them to measure—in 
terms of length of time, pupil reac- 
tion, and how thoroughly the learn- 
ing process has taken place. 

No attempt has been made to dis- 
cuss the physically handicapped. 
These students represent another 
field of endeavor altogether. This 
article has been concerned only with 
the possibilities of cure of the aver- 
age non-singer, and his reaction to 
this cure. Why does this group come 
to us, in kindergarten and _ first 
grade, often in as overwhelming per- 
centage as 80 per cent of a begin- 
ning school group? Here again we 
find no substantiation for reasons 
often given, such as unmusical par- 
ents, or little exposure to or associa- 
tion with music in preschool days. 
Again we assert that some repeat 
melodies naturally, others have to 
be taught to do so. 

We know that the capacity to be- 
come a “normal” participant in all 
phases of a good music program is 
possessed by almost everyone. We 
know, also, that this discussion treats 
the most universally neglected phase. 
It is hard to reconcile oneself to the 
knowledge that the adult who says, 
“IT would give anything in this world 
to be able to sing—just enough to 
join with the folks in church, in my 
clubs,” probably would have been 
able to if some teacher had given 
him a bit of help along the way. 

A Sunday newspaper supplement 
recently quoted Dr. Jacob Kwalwas- 
ser, replying to the question, “Can 
most children learn to sing?” as say- 
ing, “Sure, if the teacher isn’t too 
lazy to give them a little help.” 
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(Continued from page 11) 


deliberately change them, in good 
folk tradition, to suit their own pur- 
poses. This is invaluable material for 
sound music education, and as class- 
room teachers become increasingly 
aware of its possibilities, there will 
be still greater variety in the uses 
of folksongs in the classroom. 

This was clearly brought out in 
the conference discussion of the for- 
ward aspects otf classroom music. 
‘the first essential in moving forward 
with our children is to do away with 
the classroom walls — to reach out 
into the community and to invite 
the community into school; to make 
friends of parents and to take an in- 
terest in parent-child relationships. 

One member of the round table 
described an experiment in which 
children and the townspeople sing 
together at regular intervals through- 
out the school year, with enormous 
pleasure for the adults and real 
thrills for the youngsters, who un- 
consciously sense that enjoyment of 
music has no age level and that it 
may be an important part of one’s 
whole life. A similar experiment has 
been conducted in the instrumental 
field with a school orchestra, bol- 
stered by amateur musicians in the 
community. Here, again, age barriers 
are down and music is a bond be- 
tween generations. 

Another participant told of taking 
a group of children out into the 
community to perform. On this oc- 
casion they sang for the blind at the 
“Lighthouse,” in New York City. It 
was not a drilled performance, but 
rather an informal presentation of 
the songs the children sang at school 
in happy, carefree style. Parallel ex- 
periences are possible in hospitals, 
union halls, churches, and at many 
public gatherings. 

It is of even greater value, how- 
ever, to bring the outside world into 
the school. Nowadays, many teachers 
have in their classrooms children 
who have come directly from other 
countries, or whose parents were 
born in foreign countries. Inviting 
these parents to the school, either 
to tell of the folkways of other 
peoples or to sing their songs, pro- 
motes good feeling. The child’s pres- 
tige rises, ties are strengthened be- 
tween the parent and the child, and 
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ATTENTION USIC ducators / 


The following publications are only a few of the many found in the 
Hoffman catalog specially designed for use in the School music field. 


THE RHYTHM BAND SERIES 


Primary teachers everywhere are using this 
series with great success! Varied musically 
and well graded. Give your beginners a 
musical treat and organize a Rhythm Band 
next year. 


Vol. |, Il, Ill and Teachers Manual, $1.00 each 


INSTRUMENTAL 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC PRIMER Music PRIMER 

By T. Rohner on 
The finest workbook available for teaching apace 
the rudiment of music. Presented in concise | cme 
lesson form; one can be covered in five min- by... T ROHNER 
utes of regular rehearsal time. Ease your — 
teaching problems next year and order a copy re oo oe 


fer each of your students. Available in two 
books: one for TREBLE CLEF and one for A HORAN 
BASS CLEF Instruments. 50 each. 


Do not delay —order our complete catalog today! 


The Raymond A. Hoffman Company 


509 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Ill. 


Brilliant Additions to the Orchestra Repertoire 


— 


DZERZHINSKY, I. Full Small 
Border to Border from the opera, ‘Quiet Flows The Don’ ...cccccuuu 3.00 2.00 
Oh, Stately Don 

KHACHATURIAN, A. 

Sword Dance, from ‘’Gayanne” Ballet 3.50 2.50 

PROKOFIEFF, S. 

Kizhe’s Wedding from ‘'Lt. Kizhe”’ Suite 3.50 250 
Romance 

RACHMANINOFF, S. } 

Gypsy Romance from the opera, ‘‘Aleko”’ 3.50 2.50 
Gypsies 

SHOsS. AKOVICH, D. 

Fantastic Dances, Nos. I, II and III. (each) 3.50 2.50 
Russian Dance, from “The Golden Age” Ballet 3.50 2.50 
Vaise, from Monts d'Or” 3.50 2.50 


BAND 
RIMSKY—KORSAKOV (MOHAUPT) 
on themes from "The Legend of Tsor Salta’ 
. truly one of the finest band pieces...‘ Dr. Edwin Franko Goldman 


FREEMAN, H. (Editor) CLARINET & PIANO 
Album of Concert Music, Vol. I 2.00 
Contents: GOEDICKE-Etude, KREIN-Nocturne and Scherzo, PERMINOV-Ballade, 
STAROKADOMSKY-Five Pieces, VASSILENKO-Oriental Dance 
“.. . deserves a place in every clarinetists library.’’ Prof. Harwood Simmons 
REBIKOFF—GRUNES 


Symphonic Standard 
8.00 5.00 


Valse from “The Christmas Tree’’ -60 
BRANDT, V. BRASS 

Siudies for Orchestral Trumpeters 1.25 
BLAZEVICH, 

26 Sequences for Trombone. New Price .90 

Concert Duets (For Two Trombones) Annot. and Foreword by W. Beeler. 2.50 


Complete Catalogs sent upon request. 


RUSSIAN-AMERICAN MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


19 WEST 44th STREET NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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music is enriched for the whole class. 
There is, in New York, an organiza- 
tion called The International Work- 
shop, which gives get-together par- 
ties for large groups of parents and 
children, many of whom are of dif- 
ferent national and racial back- 
grounds. At these parties parents 
and children exchange experiences 
that are finally demonstrated as 
fairly similar, despite differences in 
place of birth. All of this takes 
place in a school, as a party, with 
the guests in high spirits. 


It is desirable to widen the hori- 
zons of a child’s musical outlook by 
inviting professional performers to 
the classroom or assembly. In_ this 
case, however, it is of prime impor- 
tance to select a musician who under- 
stands children. Concerts above a 
child’s level of comprehension do 
more harm than good. Children 
want not only to listen, but also to 
participate. Folk singers or folk 
dancers usually have a feeling for 
their audience, and may use material 
with which the children are familiar. 


Wusic For 


Summer Band Concerts 


Shostakovich Polka from “The Golden Age” 


Standard Band $1.50, Concert Band $2.75 
Symphonic Band $4.00, Full Score $1.50 


Shostakovich Satirical Dance from “The Bolt’ 


Standard Band $1.50, Concert Band $2.75 
Symphonic Band $4.00, Full Score $1.50 


Prokofiev Kije’s Wedding from “Lt. Kije Suite” 
Standard Band $2.00, Concert Band $3.25 
Symphonic Band $4.50, Full Score $1.50 


Maganini Review of the Allied-African Command 


Standard Band $2.00, Concert Band $3.25 
Symphonic Band $6.00, Full Score $2.00 


Sdition Musicus ~ New York 


23 West 47th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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This kind of performance is a two- 
way affair. 

Many schools, however, are not 
in a position to procure the services 
of a professional, and must therefore 
use other resources to enrich this 
area of music education, namely, 
records and radio. These are reason- 
ably new mediums for schools and 
much care must be exercised if they 
are to be used to advantage. But 
both records and radio can add to 
the enjoyment of music if they are 
used discriminatingly. They may be 
especially convenient if the teacher 
is untrained musically herself. 

The selection of records is deter- 
mined by the same principles as 
other material for music education. 
Listening to records must provoke 
some active response from children, 
whether it is expressed in singing or 
dancing or an impetus for creativity, 
or even in keener hearing. It goes 
without saying that all music experi- 
ences must be entertaining, but if 
they are not more than that, supply- 
ing substance for growth, they have 
no place in the classroom. A few of 
the more enlightened record com- 
panies have on their staffs educators 
who are turning out albums of real 
worth. In making a selection from 
the many recordings on the market, 
choose only those that will make a 
valuable contribution to the musical 
growth of children. 


Radio Programs 


In discussing radio programs, 
which we felt were slow to reach an 
acceptable standard, a few members 
expressed the belief that they were 
of little harm if children were given 
a full musical experience in school 
along with them. Personally, I can- 
not concur in this point of view. I 
believe that we should make every 
effort to control listening habits at 
home as well as in school. If parents 
are guided in conferences with teach- 
ers, they will be only too glad to 
cooperate. 

To sum up, we all agreed that 
children are naturally musical, and 
that it is the classroom teacher who 
is best suited to develop this natural 
aptitude through the many resources 
open to her. Variety in presentation 
is desirable and will come naturally 
in a relaxed atmosphere where the 
teacher and pupil alike are enjoying 
the many experiences that are pos- 
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sible. Children will move forward 
with music experiences since music 
training is no longer a drill of dull 
songs, but instead is the development 
of a personality through the joyful 
participation in a manysided pro- 
gram that has significance here and 
now to every child. 


HERTZ 


(Continued from page 15) 


material to be taught to the class- 
room teacher is quite simple, most 
musicians feel no challenge in the 
work and the courses are shunted 
around from one instructor to an- 
other. In fact, the courses often fall 
to the lot of a teaching fellow, or 
part-time instructor, who is not in- 
terested in the course or the people 
he is teaching. It is my opinion that 
these classroom teachers need the 
best instruction aavilable on any 
staff. 

What is the attitude of the ele- 
mentary teacher when she enters the 
required music classes? Probably one 
or more of the following: (1) “An- 
other required course!!!” (2) “I’ve 
put off taking this course as long as 
possible, but I have to take it to 
graduate, so here goes.” (3) “I don’t 
know a thing about music, so this 
will be a waste of time.” (4) “If they 
make me sing alone, I'll die.’”’ This 
prospective teacher enters the class 
feeling that music is for the chosen 
few, and that only those who have 
mastered a skill are eligible to teach 
music. 

There are only two qualities that 
this teacher needs to enable her to 
teach her own music successfully: 
(1) some knowledge of music fun- 
damentals which the average fifth 
grade pupil might master; and (2) 
confidence that she will be able to 
do something with music even with 
her meager knowledge. It is in this 
latter category that we music educa- 
tors have failed, because of our own 


' attitude toward the teaching of the 


simpler things. By our own superior 
attitude, we prove to her that she 
is poorly equipped, and_ therefore 
she should never attempt to teach 
her own music. It is much more 
important to convince her that she 
is able to make a real contribution 
to the music program, even without 
professional training. 
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In the lower grades the music 
class deals with rote singing, listen- 
ing to records, and creative rhythms. 
Rote songs, for the most part, are 
short and easy to learn; anyone is 
able to play records, and the rhythms 
will come as easily from the children 
as from the teacher. It stands to 
reason that technical back- 
ground of the classroom teacher does 
not need to involve deep theoretical 
training. The teaching of many 
simple, appealing, pleasurable songs 
is the most important item in the 


lower grades. To do this a teacher 
needs but a few techniques—recogni- 
tion of keys, recognition of time sig- 
natures, ability to reproduce the 
rhythm correctly, a knowledge of 
how the song starts, and the desire 
to teach her own music. 

It is universally accepted that 
everyone can eventually carry a tune. 
Almost everyone can learn to sing 
the various pitches, but some must 
expend more effort to perfect their 
sense of tonality. As far as actual 
sound emitted by the teacher is con- 


Ss 


Ave Maria . . 


Fugue in F Major. . . . 


Idyl 


A Nation’s Prayer (S.S.A.) 
Hear My Prayer, O Lord (S.A.) 
_ By the Water of Babylon (S.A.) 


Peace Shall Prevail (S.A.T.B.) 
How Sweet I Roam’d (S.S.A.) 


Tears, Idle Tears (S.S.A.) 
The Road’s End (S.S.A.) 


BAN D 

(Full band 2.00, Symphonic band 3.50) 

(Full band 2.50, Symphonic band 4.00) 

Hallelujah (A Dixie Revival Scene) . . . 
(Full band 3.00, Symphonic band 5.00) 

ORCHESTRA 

Cortege from “The Red Poppy” 
(Score 2.50, Orchestra Parts 4.00) 


(Score 2.00, Orchestra Parts 2.50) 


CHORUS 


I Will Sing New Songs of Gladness (S.A.) 


Bow Down Thine Ear, O Lord (S.A.T.B.) . 


(Sample copies of chorus music sent upon request) 


. .  Areadelt-Liszt-Harvey 
. . . . Handel-Harvey 


. Russell Harvey 


. Gliere-Cohn 


Paul White 


Solon Alberti .15 
. Dvorak-Baird .15 
. Dvorak-Baird .16 
. Dvorak-Baird .15 
Lily Strickland .18 
. Wm. Presser .16 
. Mendelssohn-Drum_ .16 
. Mendelssohn-Drum_ .16 

Richard Purvis .18 


1716 Sansom Street 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO.. INC. 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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cerned, there is little worry as long 
as it is accurate in pitch. If the chil- 
dren like their teacher, anything she 
does will win their approval. ‘They 
will not stop to weigh the apparent 
lack of fluty head tones or the lack 
of pertect stage presence of a teacher 
they adore. 

Given the few fundamentals and_ 
the voice which is able to reproduce 
accurate pitches, what more is need- 
ed? Only one thing—confidence of 
the teacher herself that she can teach 
music. Probably lack of confidence 


Prices on Request 


| ON NATIONAL SCHOOL SELECTIVE LIST 
| 
| 
| 
| 
PICCINI-JOHNSON . . . . . Overture 
| SCHUMANN, ROBERT  . . . Symphony No. 4 in D Minor 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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for Orchestra 


PESCARA, AURELIO .. . 


STRAUSS, JOHANN... .. 
WEINBERGER, JAROMIR 


ARNELL, RICHARD .. . 
COWELL, HENRY .. . 


MILLER, ASHLEY . . 
SEMMLER, ALEXANDER. . 


WHITHORNE, EMERSON . 


Polka and Fugue from “Shvanda” 


is responsible for more teaching fail- 
ures than lack of infofmation. One 
gains confidence by doing. There- 
fore, a program of training which 
breaks down early in the course the 
self-consciousness of the teacher is as 
important as the teaching of the 
several techniques. All people are 
creative, but many lose their creat- 
iveness early in life. Inspiration and 
creation are soul mates. The class- 
room music teacher must be inspired 
to new heights of confidence so that 
she will be able to give to youngsters 


. Tales from the Vienna Woods 


for String Orchestra 


. . . Classical Variations 
Hymn and Fuguing Tune No. 2 

. . Three Colors 
Rhapsody 


Pastoral Suite; Serenade 


TANSMAN, ALEXANDRE . Variations on a Theme by Frescobaldi 


Strollers’ Serenade 


ELMORE, ROBERT 
| 
| 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC., NEW YORK 


at the most receptive age the musical 
heritage which is rightfully theirs. 

Obtaining singable songs should 
be no problem because there have 
been at least four new “series” pub- 
lished within the past five years. 
Some of the series have produced an 
album of records for each grade. 
There is no better way to substitute 
some of the best of singing for the 
teacher who feels inadequate. If the 
need seems justified, record compa- 
nies will compete to bring out addi- 
tional useable materials. Rhythms 
may be found on any number of 
records, and there should be no ex- 
cuse for their not being taught— 
except by the teacher who thinks 
she is not capable. 

Practically all of our music work- 
shops are geared to the secondary or 
special group teachers, and for dem- 
onstration purposes festival groups 
are made available. This type of 
activity is serving a purpose, but our 
worry is not with this level of teach- 
ing. We need summer music work- 
shops with such valuable instruction 
that the classroom teachers will flock 
to them. If teacher-training institu- 
tions would stop to realize that there 
are about ten classroom music teach- 
ers to one special music teacher, 
there would be a shift of emphasis. 

In-service training during the war 
reached dizzy heights when many 
colleges found themselves with de- 
creased enrollments and a surplus of 
faculty. Now it is being pushed into 
the background because of large en- 
rollments and shortage of staff. The 
value of in-service training is in- 
estimable. It is the only possible 


- means of bringing new ideas to some 


teachers who never go back to school, 
and a good many of these teachers 
teach their own music—if any. 

How can some of these changes be 
made? By changing some of our em- 
phases and publicity. If the organ- 
ized music agencies would develop 
a campaign for the better training 
of new teachers and a means of 
reaching those who are already 
teaching, there would be a chance 
for our music program to begin in 
the preschool life of our children. 
Too long we have permitted out 
music program to be dominated by 
performing groups for the 10 per 
cent in school. It is time we began 
a campaign for ‘Music for every- 
body, everybody for music.” 
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MAYNARD 


(Continued from page 10) 


recall is ear work and much of the 
learning of language and vocabulary 
is ear work. 

4. Therefore, as I see it, music 
reading begins in truth in nursery 
class and kindergarten through 
association of the ear with concepts 
which later will make possible score 
reading and understanding. 

5. Music reading in the truest 
sense includes pitch discrimination, 
rhythmic sensitivity, dynamic per- 
ception and all the rest of it. The 
child in the kindergarten who says 
“The music goes one-two” or “It is 
loud” or “It is fast” is getting ready 
to read. The child who says “It is 
high” is getting ready to read. The 
child who says “The music is nice” 
is getting ready to read, for he is 
acquiring a favorable attitude to- 
ward music which will later motivate 
his ability to acquire technics. 

6. All musical experience should 
be related to the score in some way. 
A few chords from a record may be 
identified as minor in quality. Sing- 
ing minor chords or writing a few 
on the board may follow; recogni- 
tion of minor feeling in songs may 
follow. 

7. Dotted rhythms may be heard 
in unrecorded and recorded songs, 
felt with the body, and recognized 
from the board and score. Listening 
and singing should constantly be 
tied in with score perception. 

8. Constant brief and pointed tie- 
ins with the score should be made. 

g. If the pupil reports that he 
heard such and such a composition 
on the radio, the teacher should 
raise such questions as: How would 
we write on a score the description 
of the material? Have we a record 
of what you heard? Are the rhythms 
simple or full of irregularities? Are 
there a lot of dotted rhythms? 

10. I have the feeling that we are 
missing dozens of opportunities for 
tie-ins with score perception unless 
we see the reading as a total experi- 
ence to be enriched and associated 
with all of the music experiences of 
young people. Young people should 
make second parts to unison mate- 
rial and then see what they have 
done in written form. This helps too. 

11. Furthermore, 
material which is appealing to young 
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people, allowing their reactions to 
it to guide final choices, the motiva- 
tion toward score perception be- 
comes greater and discriminating 


listening becomes easier to en- 
courage. Reading readiness for music 
varies in proportion to the number 
of individuals in a class, but if ap- 
proaches to the score are made in as 
many creative ways as possible, one 
is able more easily to attach score 
reading to a given pupil’s experience 
when he indicates that he is ready. 
Creative writing for the few who can 


do it alone or for a whole group 
when possible is an ideal way to 
build score understanding, but in 
these other ways perhaps even more 
can be done. 

12. Suppose an operetta is being 
taught largely by ear to elementary 
school boys and girls. It has a wealth 
of score perception _ possibilities, 
which are usually avoided. Basic 
rhythms are not identified, dynamics 
are not perceived and written down, 
changes of tempo are not recorded, 
melodic changes and similarities are 


if one chooses 


WAACHING To VICTOR 


ORCHESTRA soLo 


"AND ENSEMBLE MATERI 


COLLECTIONS 


IN ALL GRADES 


PIONEERS IN “GOOD MUSIC" 


—and what shall I use for 


Marching Band? 


Your dealer will 
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not noted, and key and _ tonality 
differences are not heeded. ‘Thus 
great opportunities are disregarded. 
This is also true of material taught 
in correlation with other subjects 
and used for special programs. 

13. If music reading includes 
every activity in the music program 
and if every activity is in some way 
associated with score perception in 
its fullest sense, surely we can gain 
more by helping young people to 


grow in this power than we have 
thought possible. 

It is difficult to handle the prob- 
lems of music reading in a brief 
article. But the philosophy and 
point of view are here. The details 
and creative adaptations of a point 
of view must be worked out with the 
teacher and his or her boys and girls. 
But let me repeat that the ability 
to understand and interpret the 
score is one of the outcomes of pub- 
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lic school music education which I 
am sure must be given new emphasis, 
Such emphasis will have to be some- 
what different from that in the past, 
when we considered “sightsinging” 
the best avenue of approach and 
neglected the many others. 


HINGA 


(Continued from page 5) 


cadence? If these factors are present, 
he has developed quite a bit of mu- 
sical intuition. No one would ever 
recommend that he stop with just 
musical feeling. It must be given 
strength and direction. ‘There must 
be definiteness through musical 
symbols. 

Most teachers provide some oppor- 
tunity to develop this basic equip- 
ment, but they do not go far enough. 
Too often the experience is limited 
because of a time schedule, an out- 
line of a course of study, or the 
feeling that the learning processes 
within the room should match the 
name of the grade level printed on 
the door. We forget that it is the 
experience a child brings to a situa- 
tion, rather than what he “ought to 
be doing” at a certain time that de- 
termines real learning. One group 
may be well under way in a reading 
program; another would best delay 
the experience for a time. 

This background of. musical feel- 
ing must be built up through wide 
and varied experiences, using all re- 
sources at the teacher’s command. 
Begin with rhythmic activity in 
which the basic beat is expressed 
through the large muscles of the 
body. Here is spontaneous activity 
common to most children. It is a 
more common experience than sing- 
ing. Soon may come the creative 
phase when, through imagination, 
children savor the quality of music 
and become a tree, a bird, or an 
animal, interpreted through the 
basic beat of music. There is always 
the desire to express rhythm with ob- 
jects—simple percussion instruments. 
They express not only the beat of 
the music, but an early discrimi- 
nation of qualities of sound. Loud 
and soft, deep and light sounds 
all may be indicated through the 
different qualities of these instru- 
ments. Singing games combine song 
and rhythmic action with play. The 
song area is a big one. Through 
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song, children develop a feeling for 
the flow of melody and tonal pro- 
gression. The larger and more varied 
the repertoire, the greater the tonal 
experience. Dramatization points up 
the emotional and interpretive qual- 
ities of a song. Singing and acting 
are congenial partners, whether it 
be a simple rote song expression or 
an opera. They draw upon that rare 
quality in children, the ability to 
become the thing itself. 

\ Most of all, children like to make 
music with their hands. They are 
fascinated with the xylophone, a 
set of melody bells, and the piano 
keyboard. Making music may con- 
sist of producing a simple known 
song or making a new one. The 
question almost always arises, “How 
shall I write it down, so I can re- 
member it?” This may be a bridge 
to first simple notation. Making new 
tunes is the most delightful of all 
creative activities. 

What music education grows out 
of such experiences? What specifics 
may we expect? A glance at them, 
and we realize they are not things 
that are formally taught. They hap- 
pen, they accumulate as a natural 
vocabulary, just as they did long 
ago when mankind first began to 
make music. These, then, seem to 
the writer to be the musical out- 
comes of the pre-reading period: a 
feeling for key center, a feeling for 
the flow of melody, a feeling for 
simple form and design (how a song 
is put together), a feeling for basic 
beat in music, an appreciation of 
emotional and interpretive quality 
of music, the ability to sing, to have 
experience in making music, to find 
emotional release through music, to 
have a good time through music, to 
arrive at the point where a new 
independence through notation is 
an easy and natural step. 
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The Creation, and similar works, 
giving the best possible productions 
and developing in the students a 
respect for the great traditions of 
music. If these works are meticu- 
lously rehearsed and performed in 
an inspired manner, the future 
teachers will acquire definite stand- 
ards of taste and will be prepared 
to conduct these works adequately. 
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In communities where choral .sing- 
ing is well established, the college 
chorus might attempt the more rare- 
ly performed classics and introduce 
modern works. In this case, stand- 
ards of performance are more vari- 
able and great responsibility falls 
on the conductor. All of the fore- 
going applies to the orchestra also, 
except that technical limitations 
may govern the choice of repertoire 
more than in choral music. 

Modern tendencies in the teach- 
ing of theory are encouraging. ‘The 


dry-as-dust theory of past years is 
happily disappearing. Under pres- 
sure from teachers of music in pub- 
lic schools, the college has been 
forced to make its theory courses 
functional. The emphasis has now 
shifted so much toward the practical 
that there is danger of limiting the 
scope of theory and of teaching only 
those phases which are immediately 
useful. In composition courses for 
public school music majors it is per- 
haps more important to stress the 
writing of songs for junior and 
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senior high school choruses, the 
arranging of material for chorus, 
orchestra, band, and ensembles. 
Nevertheless, it is rather deplorable 
to stop here. Students need the stim- 
ulus of aims which are momentarily 
out of reach. They should be en- 
couraged to write in larger forms 
and to exercise all the ingenuity 
they possess. This applies to key- 
board harmony, which in late years 
has developed rapidly along prac- 
tical lines. For the everyday require- 
ments of classroom teaching, it is im- 


portant to improvise simple accom- 
paniments, to transpose folksongs, to 
be able to play an accompaniment 
suitable for elementary school songs, 
and to amplify four-voice harmony 
to accompaniment forms which can 
be used in assembly singing. Playing 
chord sequences and modulation 
patterns are valuable devices to ac- 
quire keyboard facility, but these ac- 
tivities should not end with me- 
chanical perfection only. They can 
lead to experimentation with novel 
chord forms and to improvisation 
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which really satisfies the creative in- 
stinct. Theory should be taught, as 
I am sure all agree, in a thoroughly 
musical manner leading to practical 
efficiency, but it should also be stim- 
ulating, provide the young teacher 
with skills beyond the range of 
everyday demands, and encourage 
future development. 

To teach music in a modern 
school system requires more than 
theoretical knowledge and pedagogi- 
cal efficiency. The ability to sing sat- 
isfactorily for demonstration pur- 
poses and to play at least one instru- 
ment well is taken for granted. Rea- 
sonable proficiency at the piano has 
become, by now, a normal requisite. 
Whether these skills should be con- 
sidered as tools of the trade, receiv- 
ing no academic credit, much as 
reading knowledge of necessary lan- 
guages is required for the doctorate 
(although receiving no credit), is a 
matter for discussion. The college 
can, however, insure the possession 
of these vitally important skills by 
examinations, even when instruction 
is not available in the school itself. 

The culmination of a music edu- 
cation curriculum is the work in 
methodology and student teaching. 
In my opinion it is highly important 
in the methods classes to steer a mid- 
dle course between the predomi- 
nantly practical and the vaguely 
idealistic. Some colleges are noted 
for the specific and workable meth- 
ods they advocate; others emphasize 
the more broadly philosophic view- 
point and are apparently more con- 
cerned with the ultimate educa- 
tional growth of their graduates 
than with their immediate success. 
Methodology which stresses devices 
and specific techniques sometimes 
produces a type of teacher who 
makes an impression at the outset 
and later fails to develop. This is 
unfortunate, yet teacher-training de- 
partments are obligated to the state 
to graduate students who are ade- 
quately equipped with tangible 
methods, enough so at least to keep 
these embryo teachers from flounder- 
ing in their first attempts. If we con- 
centrate our efforts to produce a 
truly thinking teacher, we should be 
able to devise methods courses which 
will guarantee a reasonable efficiency 
and yet not inhibit an evolving phi- 
losophy of music education. 

To state again an obvious fact: the 
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results expected from the college are 
conditioned by the type of student 
who enters its portals. Whether the 
fault lies with insufficient secondary- 
school preparation or inadequate se- 
lective admission by the college, 
many people are hoping for careers 
in music education who have no 
justification for such expectations. 
We are doing our best with the ma- 
terial coming to us. Let us hope that 
this material will improve in quality, 
that the college will do its duty in 
the molding process, and that the 
result will be more musical, more 
musicianly, more generally compe- 
tent teachers of music for our public 
schools. 
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(Continued from page 13) 


our schools — not only bands and 
choruses, but also music education 
and music appreciation courses, as 
well as private instruction. And 
parents and other members of the 
family must see to it that there is 
good music in the home. In any 
consideration of more music for 
more people we find that the im- 
petus to musical development, must, 
in the last analysis, come from the 
home. Parents with financial means 
should see that their children have 
some private training, and all par- 
ents should press boards of educa- 
tion to institute and broaden music 
courses and music activities in the 
schools from grade school through 
college. Of course there is no reason 
to expect non-musical parents to 
assume this responsibility, so we 
must rely on musically trained pa- 
rents to insure that the schools in- 
crease music courses for the benefit 
of the students. In that way the 
present generation of children will 
be trained to be musically intelli- 
gent parents. 

When I was attending New York 
and San Francisco public schools, 
the amount of music education and 
activity offered was apallingly small. 
| had practically no musical train- 
ing in the public schools, aside from 
chorus rehearsals and a couple of 
courses in the history of music and 
the composition and organization 
of a symphony orchestra. Talented 
children from families who could 
afford to pay lor private instruction 
in music would study an instrument 
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or take voice lessons, but many a 
child with great talent never got a 
chance, either because his family 
could not afford lessons, or because 
his school offered no music instruc- 
tion. 

When I was old enough for college, 
we were in the middle of the de- 
pression, and there was no money 
for my music education. I took a 
part-time secretarial job to pay for 
voice lessons, and enrolled in a 
WPA night school to learn music 
theory, harmony, and composition. 
Through WPA I earned a Juilliard 


scholarship; otherwise I probably 
would not be on the roster of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association to- 
day. Because of my experience, I am 
inclined to believe that one solution 
to the problem of public school 
funds for music education might be 
some sort of federal or state cultural 
subsidy. 

Many people disapproved of the 
idea of turning to federal or state 
governments for funds which benefit 
only a minority of the population. 
But there is ample precedent for 
this in our own country, and, as we 
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all know, the kings and govern- 
ments of European countries have 
subsidized music talent since the 
beginnings of western music. I be- 
lieve that public agitation will 
eventually induce our government 
to appropriate funds for training 
talented children from impoverished 
families and subsidizing music ed- 
ucation in schools located in poor 
communities. 

One of the chief defects of mass 
music education is that members of 
school choruses are not taught 
enough good music. In small com- 
munities the reason for this is ob- 
vious, but certainly colleges, and 
high schools in medium-sized and 
large communities should make a 
greater effort to elevate the standard 
of choral repertoire. 

One means of achieving a broader 
music culture is to train more high 
school and college groups to sing 
choruses from popular operas. If 
every member of a college or high 
school glee club left school knowing 
a dozen or so opera choruses it 
would be much easier to organize 
local opera companies. We would 
have a body of trained singers, with 
a basic repertoire, on which to build 
the company chorus. Soloists are easy 
enough to find, but it is not easy to 
find a chorus of trained singers and 
it takes a long time and a lot of 
hard work to train them. San Fran- 
cisco, for instance, has a large body 
of good singers to turn to for the 
San Francisco Opera chorus. Cities 
the size of Raleigh, Fort Wayne, 
Houston, and Spokane should have 
a proportionate number of potential 
opera chorus singers. 

Another defect in our approach to 
music is the fact that we try to train 
too many of our talented youngsters 
for stardom. Obviously, even in a 
country as big as America, not all 
of those with talent can be stars. 
‘This is especially true in the vocal 
field, where talented singers are 
urged to learn only leading or star- 
ring roles. Stars rise naturally out of 
the body of national talent. We 
need more well-trained singers who 
can handle minor or supporting 
parts. Music schools and music de- 
partments should require all vocal 
students to learn a dozen or more 
minor roles for every major role 
that is taught. 

The public now demands _ well- 


trained music talent wherever it 
goes — in the movies, on the radio, 
in smaller opera companies, in oper- 
ettas, and even in night clubs. In 
Manhattan, for instance, such night 
clubs as the Starlight Roof are en- 
gaging outstanding concert and 
opera singers for supper shows. ‘The 
new generation of artists is moving 
in on the world of the Ziegteld girl, 
because the public is demanding 
more than looks for its entertain- 
ment. The public is responding to 
and even demanding attractive per- 
sonalities with good voices which can 
perform the best music. Another 
cultural milestone has been passed, 
and 1 predict that within the next 
ten years opera and concert per- 
sonalities will tour hotels and might 
clubs, just as today they tour the 
concert halls and opera houses. 

While we should offer more 
classes in music history, theory, har- 
mony, and instrumental or vocal in- 
struction, equally important, 1 be- 
lieve, are courses in music apprecia- 
tion for those who have no _ partic- 
ular talent for performing, but can 
iearn to enjoy and understand great 
music. With the radio, phonograph, 
and great libraries of recorded mu- 
sic available, every school should 
have a budget for purchasing equip- 
ment and records. 

But music appreciation need not 
and should not be confined to the 
schools. It should start in the home 
and be made as painless as possible. 
Children should be exposed to good 
symphonic music on the radio and 
on phonograph records, but they 
should not be urged to listen to any- 
thing with a purpose in mind. In 
Europe, music education is handled 
naturally and even casually. Chil- 
dren are taken to opera and concerts 
from an early age, and a Beethoven 
symphony or the flowing melodies 
of Verdi become as familiar to them 
as Star Dust and Begin the Beguine 
are to American children. Only if a 
child shows a particular aptitude for 
music is he encouraged to study it. 
Otherwise he is encouraged to learn 
a trade, but grows up knowing and 
loving good music. 

For adults the problem is differ- 
ent. If an adult decides to teach 
himself music appreciation, he must 
apply himself conscientiously to the 
task. The best way to gain a real 
knowledge of good music is to fol- 
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low a curriculum, beginning with 
clementary works and_ progressing 
gradually to the more advanced 
forms. Get a list of recordings from 
a competent teacher or artist and 
study the content and form of the 
music. Begin by listening to pro- 
gram or pictorial music — music 
which tells a story — then listen to 
operatic music, following the lyrics 
with a libretto. After a time, expose 
yourself to the classical works of 
Bach and Mozart, and finally listen 
to the moderns. 

Another problem in our music 
education is the inadequate number 
of private teachers. Because of the 
postwar business boom our private 
teachers have more pupils than ever 
before. One excellent piano teacher 
I know used _ to have an average of 
fifteen to twenty pupils. Today she 
has sixty. Obviously these teachers 
are swamped and cannot spend the 
time training their most promising 
students, Not only is there a short- 
age of good teachers today, but I 
think we are failing to provide 
teachers for tomorrow. In my travels 
around the country, talking with 
teachers, artists, students and mem- 
bers of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, I have discovered a 
growing feeling that too many of 
our music majors spurning 
careers in music instruction and 
turning to the unquestionably more 
lucrative field of performing. 

To correct this unbalance, certain 
types of music students should be 
discouraged from making a career 
in concert and encouraged to teach 
music. Apparently, however, our 
schools will have to shoulder the 
responsibility for giving individual 
instruction, thus replacing the old- 
fashioned music master. 
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and more professional training, the 
universities simply added more ap- 
plied music and theory, gradually 
offering the major in music and the 
Bachelor of Music Degree. As this 
expansion took place, the control 
of the situation was firmly held by 
the college where the development 
began. It is really no more logical 
for a college of liberal arts to main- 
tain a professional curriculum in 
music than it would be for it to ad- 
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minister the curricula and facilities 
in engineering, business, law, or 
medicine. There are still but few 
universities where an entirely sep- 
arate college of music has been 
established. Some maintain a college 
of fine arts of which music is a part. 
This also falls below the ideal if 
one regards music as a subject re- 
quiring and deserving its own ad- 
ministration and autonomy. The 
independent professional school of 
music constitutes a decided require- 
ment for proper functioning of this 
art from an educational standpoint. 

One factor which has materially 
affected the emphasis upon Doctor’s 
degrees is the influx over a number 
of years of European musicians. It 
should be borne in mind that in 
Germany the only music degree 
available is the Ph.D., which is 
based on a great diversity of require- 
ments in different universities. In 
addition to music, three related 
fields, philosophy, mathematics, and 
acoustics, form the bases of exami- 
nations. As Willi Apel states in the 
Harvard Dictionary of Music, “Some 
of the Geriaan dissertations are no 
longer and contain little more in- 
formation than an American under- 
graduate’s term paper. Others, on 
the other hand, are splendid con- 
tributions to musical research and 
often have the proportions of full- 
sized books.” The foregoing state- 
ment makes it easy to understand 
the experiences most of us have had 
with German Doctors of Philosophy, 
who may have a deep and compre- 
hensive knowledge of music or, on 
the other hand, may be superficial 
and incompetent in the extreme. 

We Americans are a_ gullible 
people, still impressed by foreigners 
who possess what appears to be skill 
and authority far above the quali- 
fications of any of our own country- 
men. Perhaps the most susceptible 
to this guile are the academicians in 
their ivory towers, to whom a Ph. D. 
means undoubted superiority. This 
attitude cannot be broken down by 
the explanations of any mere musi- 
cian. It may be that we shall be 
driven to furnishing our students 
with opportunities to enter the 
sacred fold of the elect with some 
kind of a doctorate. 

What is a musician? Those on 
the outside have but a vague under- 
standing of the term. Is he a person 
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thoroughly trained in musical struc- 
ture (with all the details that this 
implies) and skilled enough in some 
branch of performance to enable 
him to obtain a firsthand knowl- 
edge of the literature? Or is he a 
person who has read “all about 
music” and listened to hundreds 
of radio programs and phonograph 
records? The second classification 
sounds quite fantastic to most of us, 
but let us look at its possibilities. 
It is indeed feasible for a person to 
make an exhaustive study of many 
books about music, to hear (even 
memorize superficially) a large rep- 
ertoire of music in concerts, radio 
broadcasts, and recordings, and as a 
result to emerge with an ability to 
talk about and teach music with 
convincing authority. Such a person 
might logically proceed to secure a 
Doctor’s degree as a musicologist. 
His acceptance in academic and even 
musical circles would then be un- 
challenged by the non-professional 
at least. His lectures based on sec- 
ond-hand material, suitably restated, 
could easily pass as the results of 
profound musical research — we all 
know musicologists who fit this de- 
scription. Fortunately, the better 
American universities insist that 
their candidates for majors in musi- 
cology be competent musicians. 

On the faculty of a Midwestern 
university with a department of mu- 
sic in liberal arts was a really supe- 
rior teacher of cello and theory, a 
composer of distinction. The dean 
called this man into his office one 
day to inquire when his Master’s 
degree would be followed by a 
Doctor’s degree. The cellist attempt- 
ed to explain that he had been 
thoroughly trained in his subjects, 
that he was considered to be success- 
ful and efficient in his teaching, 
that he could hardly afford to spend 
two years without income for such 
a project. The dean, after some hesi- 
tation, agreed to accept an alterna- 
tive in the form of a “New York 
public recital in Town Hall under 
a recognized manager.” This ulti- 
matum would be ridiculous were it 
not so appalling. 

In an address to the faculty of the 
College of Arts and Sciences at the 
University of Colorado John Erskine 
said, “The graduate school on this 
campus will probably grant a 
Doctor’s degree to a student who 
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will write an academic dissertation 
on some phase of the music of Bee- 
thoven. This you will award with 
feelings @f satisfaction and _ pride. 
But let a man of the most superiér 
talents ask you the right to earn a 
Doctor’s degree by playing the music 
of Beethoven and you would scorn- 
fully refuse and suggest he depart 
from your presence.” 

I sat in the office of a teachers 
agency listening to the president of 
a teachers college discuss various 
candidates that had been recom- 
mended, His first question regarding 
each musician named was, ‘Has he 
his Doctor’s degree?” A reply in the 
affirmative satisfied him as to the 
complete qualification of the in- 
dividual for the position of head of 
the music department. At no time 
did he ask if the person was a singer 
or an instrumentalist or if he knew 
anything whatever about the art of 
music or composition. If he secured 
a competent man for the position, it 
was unquestionably because the 
head of that agency was a person of 
integrity and common sense. Some- 
how I secretly hoped his choice 
would be a failure. 


What to Do? 


What can be done about this 
situation as it exists today in Amer- 
ica? One thing we have been doing 
is resisting it. A professional with- 
out a Doctor’s degree finds the door 
closed to him in many intsitutions 
where the salary and opportunity 
for congenial activity appear ex- 
ceedingly attractive. No matter how 
superior his artistic capabilities and 
cultural background may be, he 
must seek other openings where this 
restriction does not exist. It is prob- 
able that there will be more rather 
than fewer colleges where this stand- 
ard obtains as time goes on. There- 
fore, the policy of resistance or the 
acceptance of the status quo is 
decidedly futile. While many of the 
older musicians without this prized 
guarantee of musicianship are able 
to secure and hold first-class posi- 
tions, the younger men coming 
along are sure to find more and 
more difficulty. Obviously something 
should be done to remedy this 
condition. 

Another way to furnish the re- 
quired credentials for the musician 


is to make available an acceptable 
and adequate Doctor’s degree that 
will include the field of applied 
music and possibly composition. 

In England some _ universities 
grant the degree Doctor of Music 
at the completion of — specified 
courses. In many cases performance 
is accepted as a basis. We reserve 
this as an honorary degree in Amer- 
ica. If our universities offer a Doctor 
of Music degree, the already existing 
Master of Music in Applied Music 
would not necessarily have to be 
based on a lower standard than we 
presume to be the case at present. 

All of the generally accepted re- 
quirements should be rigidly fol- 
lowed with the usual recital of high 
level of excellence. Some may ask, 
“What further can a pianist, for 
instance, accomplish for a doctor- 
ate?” The answer is one that admin- 
istrators can devise. There should 
be additional study and demonstra- 
tion of the complete literature cov- 
ering all schools and_ styles. En- 
semble experience might naturally 
be required in advanced sonata, trio, 
and quintet repertoire. There 
should be performances on many 
occasions and of various character 
to include the many phases of a com- 
pletely equipped master pianist. In 
addition to a culminating public re- 
cital, a comprehensive examination 
could be devised that would cer- 
tainly test the candidate in every 
particular. There is actually no 
difficulty in curricula or standards. 
We would, under such a_ plan, 
eliminate the Mus. Doc., honorts 
causa, except possibly in rare in- 
stances. 

The academic world our 
country has become completely ob- 
sessed with the idea that the 
Doctor’s degree makes the academic J 
man. For the musical profession to § 
attempt to combat this specification 
would be as foolish as to try to evade 
income taxes. The situation is cer- 
tainly complicated for the profes- 
sional musician. He must either con- @ 
form or reform along the lines of @ 
one of the two alternatives suggested, 
That it is of vital concern is ad- 
mitted by every one of us. 

Unless we give thoughtful con- 
sideration to the growing demand @ 
by’‘administrators for musicians with 
the Doctor’s degree, we may perpetu- 
ate and increase our difficulties. 
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